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EDITORIAL. 


Remember November 7 is the day set apart as a day of special prayer for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom throughout the world. We trust it will be gen- 


erally observed, and the power of prayer made manifest. Let us come unte God in faith, 
believing that he will hear and answer, and we shall receive. The suggestive statement 
that there are two hundred million more heathen in the world to-day than when Protestant 
missions began, one hundred years ago, shows that there is no reason to believe that the 
work of missions is nearly done, as is sometimes thought ; but Christianity has already exer- 
cised so much of a leavening power in the world, there is good reason to believe, that, 
if the followers of Christ are aggressive, the triumphs of Christianity in the past will be as 
nothing compared to the grandeur of its victories in the near future. 


The Creat Revival in the Congo Mission. — We direct the special atten- 
tion of the readers of the Macazine to the letter from Rev. Henry Richards, to be found 


on p. 426. The information which he gives of the great work of grace which has begun 
at his station, Banza Manteke, will rejoice the hearts of all lovers of the Lord Jesus, and 
show that it was indeed the hand of God, which led us to this work, and also what may 
be expected at other stations in due time. ‘The accounts recall the early accounts of the 
missions among the Karens, and the South Sea Islanders ; and since the people of the 
Congo are similar to these, there is good reason to believe that the triumphs of the gospel 
among these peoples are about to be repeated on the Congo. Nearly all the great victo- 
ries of Christianity have been among peoples of a simple character, who were unfettered by 
a systematic form of religion. Such are the people of Equatorial Africa, and we look for 
still more wonderful exhibitions of Divine grace among them. 


Fire at Leopoldville. — We deeply sympathize with our friends of the English 
Baptist Missionary Society, in the severe blow which has fallen upon their Congo Mission, 
in the destruction by fire of their station at Stanley Pool on the Congo River. ‘The sta- 
tion buildings, the stores of mission goods, the personal effects of several missionaries, and 
the goods and material which had been collected at great expense for establishing sev- 
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eral new stations on the Upper Congo, were all consumed, involving a loss of about fifteen 
thousand dollars. The Congo enterprise of the English Baptists has been costly in lives 
and in treasure ; but they show no signs of faltering, and we are assured that the results 
of their labors will in a few years justify their courage and perseverance. The joyful news 
from our own station at Banza Manteke gives promise of what may be expected. 


The Riots in Chungking, China.—'The principal cause of the riots in 
Chungking, in which all the foreign buildings were destroyed, and the foreigners driven 
away, appears to have been the opportunity which the outrages on the Chinese in the 
United States gave those opposed to the presence of the missionaries to excite the anti- 
foreign feeling which is always found among the Chinese to a greater or less degree. The 
buildings which are said to have excited the hostility of the people were begun with the full 
knowledge of the magistrates and of the people, and were not destroyed until the second. 
day of the riot. Of course certain circumstances combined to make the conditions for a 
riot favorable: as, the presence in the city of a large number of students, who are always 
opposed to foreigners ; the high price of food, and the consequent suffering among the poor, 
which made them ready for deeds of violence ; the fact that the Roman-Catholic cathe- 
dral was tiled with yellow tiles, which are reserved for the royal buildings ; and the location 
of some mission buildings where prejudice was aroused, although this was unknown to the 
missionaries. But the fact remains, that all these might have existed, and no riot taken 


place, if the atrocities to the Chinese in this country had not furnished a convenient 
excuse. Americans can draw their own moral. 


The Magazine Enlarged. — The generous and hearty commendations of 
Tue Baprisr MissioNaRY MaGAzINE, which are so often received from the press and from 
subscribers, are fully appreciated, and hereby gratefully acknowledged. Suggestions for 
its improvement are also gratefully received, and will be acted on as far as circumstances 
will allow. It is always the aim to make the MaGazine as valuable and interesting as the 
peculiar limitations under which it is edited and published will permit. With this end in 
view, it is proposed to add one page to the literary matter, and to make such other changes 
as will allow of the presenting of more reading matter of a somewhat miscellaneous char- 
acter, without increasing the price of the Macazine. The Macazine depends upon its 
present subscribers almost entirely for the increase of its circulation ; and in the interest of 


the missionary cause, and of further improvements in the Macazing, we trust friends will 
aid heartily in securing further subscribers. 


The Holiday Season, and the time for replenishing Sunday-school libraries, 
being at hand, we would call special attention to the following missionary books which 
have gained an established reputation for interest and value, and which should be in 
every Baptist Sunday-school or church library. They are also admirably adapted for 
gifts to friends. ‘Missionary Sketches,” by Rev. S. F. Smith, D.D. ($1.25), is a 
condensed history of the missions of the Missionary Union, valuable for reading and 
reference. “Our Gold Mine,” by Mrs. Ada C. Chaplin ($1.25), is an illustrated story of 
the missions, specially for young people, but interesting to all. “From Darkness to 
Light,” by Rev. J. E. Clough, D.D. ($1.25), in the form of the story of a young Telugu 
preacher and his wife, gives a vivid picture of the life, manners, customs, and superstitions 
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of the Telugus. ‘ Pagoda Shadows,” by Miss Adele M. Fielde ($1.00), gives the clear- 
est view of Chinese life, especially of Chinese women, their limitations and sufferings, we 
have ever met. These books will be sent postpaid on receipt of the price by W. G. 
Corthell, Tremont ‘Temple, Boston, Mass. 


“A Life Sketch,” found in this number of the Macazing, will be read with 
great interest for the remarkable and trying experiences it depicts, and especially in view 
of the fact that Mrs. Johnson is now returning to the land of her birth and to her child- 
hood’s home to carry the glad news of salvation to the people for whom her father labored 
so long and endured so much, and for whom her mother laid down her life. The reading 
of this sketch of her life will create a desire in many to read Mrs. Johnson’s account of 
her “ Child-life in Burma,” which can be had of Mr. Corthell, as above, at sixty cents 
postpaid. It is the best book on the subject which has been written. 


A MEMORABLE OCCASION. 


THE largest party of missionaries which has been sent out by the Missionary Union 
for several years sailed from Boston Thursday, Oct. 14, on the “ Catalonia” of the Cunard 
Line. The party consisted of the following missionaries who have been in this country 
for health and rest, and are now returning to their fields of labor: Rev. E. W. Clark 
and wife of Molung, Assam; Rev. Walter Bushell and wife of Maooben, Burma; Rev. 
W. I. Price and wife, who go to Bassein, Burma, to the Karen work; Miss S. B. 
Barrows, who goes to the Burman work at Henthada; Miss Elizabeth Lawrence of 
Thatone, Burma ; and Miss E. F. McAllister of the Kemmendine Girls’ School, Rangoon, 
Burma. The following new missionaries now go out for the first time: Rev. J. E. 
Cochrane and wife of Paris, Me., to the Burman work at Tavoy, Burma; Rev. Truman 
Johnson, M.D., and wife, to the Burman mission at Toungoo, Burma (Toungoo is Mrs. 
Johnson’s childhood home, her father, Dr. M. H. Bixby, having been missionary to the 
Burmans in that district thirty years ago) ; Rev. Arthur E. Carson to the promising 
mission among the Chins, with headquarters, for the present, at Henthada, Burma; Rev. 
William Carey Calder to the Shan mission in Burma, intending to locate in the Shan 
country of Upper Burma as soon as the country is quiet. Miss Carrie E. Putnam will 
locate at Maooben, Burma; and Miss Emma J. Cummings, M.D., at Baputla, India, in 
the Telugu mission. 

Besides the missionaries, one Karen young man, Moung Kyau, who has been at 
Waterville, Me., for some years, a Burman young woman, Mah Mhyah, and a Telugu girl, 
Seetama, go with the party, which consists of nine missionaries of experience, eight new 
missionaries, and three natives, — twenty in all, besides children. 

A farewell service was held at the Clarendon-street Church, Boston, Wednesday 
evening, Oct. 13, which was an occasion of the deepest interest ; and a large party of 
friends gathered at the Cunard wharf at East Boston the next morning to bid the 
departing missionaries God-speed. Let us follow them with our prayers that they 
may be brought safely to their fields of labor, and be greatly blessed of God in his 
service. 
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MISSIONARY CONCERT PROGRAMME. 
SUBFECT.— NEWS OF THE MONTH. 


(The references are to this number of the MaGazinz, unless otherwise stated.) 


. Praise service of fifteen minutes. 
. Scripture: Isa. lv. 
. Singing : “ Coronation.” 
“A Memorable Occasion” (p. 413). 

Prayer. 
. Singing: “ Ye Christian Heralds.” 
. “A Life Sketch” (p. 416). 

(The reading of this interesting article may be assigned, it 

preferred, to several persons.) 

8. Singing: “ All for Jesus.” 

g. Prayer. 
10. “The Great Revival in the Congo Mission” 
(p. 411). 


11. “ The Power of the Spirit” (p. 426). 

12. “ A Pentecost” (p. 427). 

13. “Outside Testimony ” (p. 427). 

14. Singing or Reading: “ Africa’s Call)” (p. 414). 

15. (As Nov. 7 is the day set apart for a day 
of special prayer for missions, it is recom 
mended that the remaining time of the service 
be given to prayer for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit upon missicaaries everywhere, and for 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
all the earth.) 


GENERAL ARTICLES. 


AFRICA’S CALL. 


Tune, Hallelujah, ’tis done!” 


(Written for the Baptist Foreign Missionary Convention of the United States, convened at Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 22, 1886.) 


BY REV. ALEXANDER BLACKBURN, LAFAYETTE, IND. 


Eturopia’s hands are stretched out unto God, 
As they plead for the land where our forefathers 


trod. 
Chorus. 
Of our Jesus we'll sing, and our offerings we’ll 
bring, 


Till Old Africa crowns him Redeemer and King. 


In the blackness of sin they are waiting for light, 
But the stains of their guilt Jesus’ blood will wash 
white. Chorus. 


Though our fathers were slaves, now in Christ we 
are free, 

And our brothers must know this same sweet lib- 
erty. Chorus. 


We will gird for the work, with our hearts full of 
love, 

While we ask for that strength which comes down 
from above. Chorus. 


O, our God, who led slaves out of Egypt, of old, 
Bring forth now to freedom these millions untold ! 
Chorus. 


O, our Saviour, we pray that the cross Simon bore 
May be known in his land, from its centre to 
shore! Chorus. 


O, thou blest Holy Ghost, whom the eunuch re- 
ceived, 

Plead for Afric’s dark children, till all have 
believed! Chorus. 


Then at last, when we stand happy heirs with the 
Son, 

All redeemed by his blood, and all nations made 
one, — 


Chorus, last verse. 
In full chorus we’ll sing, and our loud praises 
bring, 
Unto him who hath saved us, our Jesus, our King. 
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THE CONGO 


Cou. SIR FRANCIS DE WINTON read a paper 
on June 7 before the Royal Geographical 
Society of Great Britain, in which he showed 
how steadily the work of exploration is being 
carried on and encouraged in the Congo Val- 
ley. He considers Lieut. Wissman’s explora- 
tion the most important, which left the coast 
two years ago in two columns, and marched 
east for eight hundred miles and met in the 
Baluba country. They established a station, 
the king removing his capital to their neigh- 
borhood. Cattle were purchased, and seeds 
planted, and in six months they were in a 
prosperous condition. They had explored the 
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FREE STATE. 


vicious kind of vices. They are not naturally 
cruel, nor as a rule treacherous, and bear no 
malice if punished justly. They will lie and 
steal from the white man, and are cunning 
and suspicious. He says, — 

“ During the two years I was on the Congo, I 
never experienced any trouble. To gavern them, 
they must respect you. My predecessor, Mr. 
Stanley, was respected; and I succeeded to the 
heritage. If a native does not fear you, he jumps 
to the opposite conclusion, — that you fear him; 
and then trouble arises. I continued Mr. Stanley’s 
policy; and, while I endeavored to be respected, T 
on my part respected their manners and customs. 
If punishment was necessary, I punished as far as 


ON THE CONGO, 


Kasai River, and established themselves at 
the junction of the Kasai and Sulua, and built 
a fleet of canoes. The Kasai presents no 
difficulties to navigation. With its affluents, 
there is a large field for commerce and mis- 
sions. Its average width is three-fourths of 
a mile, and the breadth of its valley from two 
to five miles, with hills of one hundred feet or 
so on either side. The india-rubber forest, 
bamboo palm, lined the banks for the first 
hundred miles ; then the country became open 
prairie. The natives were similar to Congos, 
only a shade less civilized. They were, with 
one exception, friendly and engaged in trade. 
He thinks, after two years spent in the coun- 
try, that the Free State has no reason for ap- 
prehension from the black races. He thinks 
them negative races, possessing neither grati- 
tude, affection,*nor courage, not even having a 


possible in conformity with their own laws. In 
thus ruling them, you obtain their confidence and 
respect; and that once gained, there is as little diffi- 
culty in governing a million of such people as in 
governing a thousand. Their chief characteristic 
is their love for commerce: they are born traders. 
The women do all the hard work and the agricul- 
tural labor ; while the men look after the children, 
and do what sewing is required. Thus the labor 
of the two sexes is almost reversed; yet, in spite 
of this, the women retain some of the well-known 
attributes of their sex. 

“The second reason — their tribal formation — 
demands only a short explanation. You will easily 
understand that in a country made up of small 
communities, where a few villages constitute a 
kingdom, where autonomy is the law of the land, 
where every one is weak and no one is strong, 
where there is no unity, no strong hand by which 
nations are made and kingdoms created, —a set- 
tled form of government on European principles 
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will meet with no great difficulties from a native 
population. I think this fact, and the native love 
of trade, are the two most important factors in the 
future of the new state. The one guarantees 
security, and the other invites commerce.” 


There is nothing, perhaps, of more impor- 
tance than the two factors named; but the 
following about domestic slavery will be of 
interest, and convey information, to many per- 
sons : — 


[ November, 


are often better treated than the members of the 
family. They carry on most of the commerce of 
their masters, often marry their daughters, and 
frequently become rich and powerful. Take, for 
example, the chief of Kintamo, Ngaliema. Origi- 
nally a slave of Nchubila of Kinshassa, the’ is 
now the wealthiest ivory trader at Stanley Pool. 
It was this chief who threatened to stop Mr. Stan- 
ley when he was advancing to create the station of 
Leopoldville. Now he is a warm ally; and not 
long ago, when two of his slaves ran away, taking 


THE Lower CONGO. 


\“ This question may be divided under two 
headings : (1) The domestic slavery of the country ; 
(2) The slavery which is invariably connected with 
the presence of Arabs in the interior, and the 
ivory trade. 

“ As regards the first, it is so interwoven in the 
institutions of the country, that it would take gen- 
erations to root it out; and I should more properly 
have called it domestic service. The natives are 
so well aware of the value of property, that slaves 


with them some valuable ivory, he applied to the 
chief of Leopoldville for assistance. Sacrifices still 
take place on the death of a large chief, but not in 
the numbers one hears of on the Gold Coast. 
The story of Ngaliema is a proof that better influ- 
ences can be brought to bear on the native mind; 
and the domestic slavery of the Congo basin is 
free from those revolting cruelties which prevail 
in the ivory and slave trade of the central and 
eastern portion of equatorial Africa.” 


A LIFE SKETCH. 


MRS. JENNIE BIXBY JOHNSON. 
(Dr. and Mrs. Johnson sailed for their field of missionary labor, Toungoo, Burma, Oct. 14, 1886.) 


THIRTY years ago, a missionary embarked 
upon a sailing-vessel at a Burman port, with 
his rapidly sinking wife, and carrying a baby 
in his arms, hoping to reach America in time 
to save the precious life. Of the terrible suffer- 
ing of that six months’ voyage, of the paucity 


of provision, the brutality of the captain, and 
wickedness of the crew, I need not speak. 
The father had taken with him a cow to 
supply nourishment for his child; and the 
crew tortured the animal, and rendered it use- 
less, and the captain killed it for food, making 
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no recompense. The father had with him 
some rice and sugar, and upon this he fed his 
wee child. The mother grew weaker until 
she was unable to lift her head; and the father 
walked the cabin day and night with his suffer- 
ing, half-starved infant, until it seemed to him 
that all three would die together. In the 
darkest hour the dying mother smiled, and 
said, “I shall die, but little Jennie will live 
to be a solace to her father when I am gone.” 

Oh the matchless love and unwearied care 
of that father! Nothing but an iron will and 
an unsurpassed affection could have upheld 
him through those woeful months. 

At last the port of New York was gained. 
Yellow-fever was there; and although this 
mother was the only case of illness on board, 
the vessel was quarantined. What well-nigh 
torture did that father endure then, as he saw 
drifting past them the bedding and clothing 
from infected ships, and heard the moan of 
his dying wife, and the wail of his emaciated 
child! The end was not there. They escaped 
that prison-house, they gained the beautiful 
calm of a Vermont home; and there, aftera 
few quiet days, the loved wife passed to the 
better home with the last words,“Foy, joy, joy!” 

The stricken husband sat by the bedside of 
his departed wife, holding in his arms the 
baby now struggling back to life. God sent 
a noble, tender woman there, who took from 
his arms the frail child, weeping tears of sym- 
pathy, and striving to bind up the broken 
heart, — God-given mission, which she after- 
ward accepted for life; and to her loving 
heart and wise training, little Jennie bears 
tenderest acknowledgment. This God-given 
mother, refusing to part with her child, took 
her again to Burma. She led the little one to 
give herself to Jesus before she was seven 
years old. The father and mother both 
taught her the joy of early service for Jesus, 
and that the little life so miraculously pre- 
served must be wholly consecrated to carry- 
ing on the work the mother laid down. Do 
you wonder that I grew up with an intense 
love for missions? Is it strange that the 
words sung at my parent’s farewell service 
should re-echo in my soul? — 

“ The vows of God are on me ; 

And I may not stop to play with shadows, or pluck earthly 
flowers, 
Till I my work have done, and rendered up account. . . . 


only pray, God make me holy, and my spirit nerve for the 
stern hour of strife.” 
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I learned the Burman language almost be- 
fore my parents were aware; and then they 
led me to teach, and sing, and pray with souls, 
until I felt myself already a missionary. 

At twelve years of age I came to America 
to spend some years in study. Then came a 
second struggle for health. Few believed I 
should be strong enough to enter upon active 
service. But in my soul the conviction has 
never wavered: God would not have so won- 
derfully preserved my life when an infant, if 
he had not a great purpose for me. “Little 
Jennie wi// live” to take up her mother’s un- 
finished work. I have lived, and lived, as I 
believe, for Burma. 

The one who became my friend in early 
youth, gave himself to that work; and we 
studied and hoped for that as our life-work. 

In 1881 we were examined in Boston by the 
physician; and he said, “ Wait five years, and 
see if your health is more fully established.” 
The five years are gone, and I have steadily 
gained in health. 

The last two years, we have labored in the 
school for colored youth at Tullehassee, Indian 
Territory, where we have endured things 
which those who know say are more trying 
than they experienced in Burma. We have 
had fifty-six boys and girls to educate, and to 
care foras afamily. The toil and anxiety has 
been incessant. It is an industrial school. Dr. 
Johnson has been superintendent, managing 
the complicated finances, purchasing neces- 
saries, running the large farm, training the 
boys, giving medical attendance, doing the 
work of a pastor, and some teaching. 

I have taught from five and a half to six and 
a half hours daily, and, the larger part of the 
two years, had charge of the housekeeping. 
I have also given ten or twelve music-lessons 
weekly, and have endeavored to give personal 
oversight to the boys, as Mrs. Wooster has 
specially given the girls. I have been upon 
my feet from early morning until late at night. 
I have not left the premises but once, for 
months. A person who comes here to labor 
must have strong physical endurance. I have 
endured, and | am stronger now than in fifteen 
years. It seems to us as much a God-given 
endurance as a God-given life in the beginning. 

God has greatly blessed us here. Of our 
fifty-six scholars, thirty-six have been hope- 
fully converted in these two years. Six were 


professors, making forty-two Christians. 
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I love the work here, but I feel that the great- 
er call for me is to the Burman mission. I 
learned the language as a child, and could read 
and write it. I have some of the spelling-book 
at my tongue’s end now, and can understand 
readily when missionaries speak it. I think, 
after being there two months, I can talk freely. 

I love Toungoo, my beautiful childhood’s 
home, where my brother Willie lies side by 
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side with some native Christians with whom I 
was baptized. 

I know Mr. Bunker is calling for an asso- 
ciate; andI deeply love his work, embracing 
those mountain tribes, some of whom were 
first visited by my father. But I have felt 
more called to the Burman work, whether it 
be at Toungoo, or in the newly opened fields 
of Upper Burma. 


OUR FIELD IN NORTHERN JAPAN. 


REV. E. H. JONES, SENDAI. 


LiviINnG in Sendai during the rapid changes 
consequent upon the passing of the Land of 
the Rising Sun to take its place by the side of 
the civilized nations, when compared with the 
conditions of living in the South, or in Tokio, 
is like being in the engine-room of some great 
steamship while she is under full speed. A 
person standing upon the deck notes the 
speed with which the vessel is propelled, sees 
slower craft left behind, hears the water 
triumphantly tossed right and left, and watches 
with unflagging interest the shore, as point 
after point hurries by. The one in the engine- 
room notes, perhaps, the number of revolu- 
tions of the wheel, computes with interest the 
weight of the walking-beam, the diameter of 
the cylinder, and the plunge of the piston-rod. 
Of course, he is compelled to stand the heat, 
the noise, the smell of grease; and possibly 
to be hustled by the busy engineers, if he 
should chance to get into the way. 

Now, perhaps, the impressions of these two 
observers would need to be put together to 
get an adequate idea of the advance civilization 
made when steam was applied to propelling 
ships. But the one in the engine-room has 
a much more vivid impression of the power 
and certainty with which the steamship is 
driving on to its destination, than the man 
who simply watches the progress made. So, 
here, the observer sees many of the old 
feudal customs hold the ground stubbornly 
against the more and more irresistible prog- 
ress of civilization. Here violent efforts are 
made by the old Japanese faiths, to check the 
onward flow of the water of life, knowing not, 
yet, that these life-giving streams are but ris- 
ing; that yet they will flood the whole earth. 

During the present winter, sharp hand-to- 
hand conflicts have been witnessed in our 


largest theatres, between popular Buddhist 
lecturers on the one side, and lawyers on the 
other; the latter standing’up to overthrow the 
faith of their fathers, by the light already dif- 
fused by the approach of Christianity, while 
not yet themselves ready to accept the truth. 
Here you will see the heathen festivals in a 
good measure of their old tinsel and noise. 
Here the most prevalent vices of fallen hu- 
manity—drunkenness and licentiousness — 
are seen in their strongest light. They are 
even made to minister at the altar of the gods. 
The gods of Japan being deified warriors, the 
people fancy their worship must be accom- 
panied by the pleasures which they indulged 
in when living; that these practices must yet 
be pleasing to them, as they look down from 
the world of spirits upon their devotees, bath- 
ing themselves in vice to their honor. The 
grosser forms of the heathen customs have 
been suppressed by the Government; but yet 
drunkenness, and the dancing of Geisha (lewd 


‘dancing-girls), are public accompaniments of 


religious festival days. 

Here you will see the brand-new, stiff-look- 
ing European dress, the European manner of 
hair trimmings, side by side with the flowing 
garments and partly shaven head with looped- 
up-and-tied pig-tail of the feudal age. But in 
the shops where bric-a-brac are sold, is to be 
seen the most startling exhibition of the jux- 
taposition of the passing old order, and the 
incoming new. There you will see old swords 
with elaborately decorated hilts and scabbards, 
hanging side by side with a half-worn-out latest- 
pattern traveller’s shoulder-strap satchel. Upon 
a shelf with some quaint old bronze, charcoal 
fire-box, or tea-kettle curiously engraved and 
otherwise decorated, you will see an empty 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate bottle. So the 
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old and the new elbow each other in this out- 
of-the-way place. 

The Japanese buy new clothes for the New 
Year. But this year many of them have had 
to fix up their old ones. A suit costs about 
five or six dollars, and wears for a year. The 
ordinary clothing is much like dark-blue lin- 
ing cotton in texture, and seldom thicker. 
The better classes wear silk, which is very 
cheap here. A day’s wages for a woman is 
from six to ten cents. Fora man it is from 
fifteen to thirty cents. The teachers in the 
primary schools get from five to eight dollars 
per month; middle-grade teachers from ten to 
fifteen dollars. A principal of a school of five 
hundred gets fifteen dollars. Four dollars per 
month is an average house-rent. Beef is from 
fifteen to nineteen cents per pound. Fresh 
milk is thirty cents per quart, and condensed 
twenty-nine cents per can. Wheat flour is 
two cents and a half per pound. 

Now some one will ask, how do the people 
live? Why, they do not /ve, in the sense that 
you live. They exist on rice; often exclu- 
sively. For a relish, they will have some 
coarse radish pickled in salt, with their 
leaves. These people cannot afford to throw 
away any thing. They have no furniture or 
pictures in their houses. They sleep under 
one thick comfortable, — much like our old- 
fashioned comfortables at home. If there is 
any thing under their heads, it will be a wooden 
pillow. The comfortable is spread on the floor: 
and if there is a large family, so it cannot be 
folded over all, another will be laid under. 
No blankets are used, except for wraps out of 
doors. If the weather is very cold, the dark, 
cold hours may be spent by drawing the head 
and knees close together, and then remaining 
in a kneeling position till morning light breaks 
in upon them. The clothes worn in the day- 
time, must, perforce, be worn also at night. 
They could not afford to take them off. They 
wear a close-fitting, cotton foot-covering, called 
tabi, coming up to the ankle. We should 
think these a very inadequate foot-covering in 
winter. Frequently the people here do not 
wear even these; but on a cold winter day, 
you will often see the bare foot fastened to 
the wooden clogs, without any protection from 
the cutting winds, except that which Nature 
provided. The legs are frequently bare; and 
when the skirt of their Uqwagi flies open, from 
the natural action of walking, the wind must 
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make them very uncomfortable. Until lately, 
underclothes were not worn, and now but 
exceptionally. They have no chimneys, stoves, 
or carpets; and the houses are so slightly 
built, that they are quite comfortable on a 
breezy day in midsummer. 

How does the climate suit such dressing, 
and habits of living ? 

The ground is frozen hard every night. In 
this vicinity we often have a slight snow-fall, 
which remains for a few days. It is very 
much like the winter weather of Boston; but, 
in the northern part of this field, the snow 
falls from three to six feet deep, and the win- 
ter is bitterly cold. 

How does this manner of living affect the 
health of the people ? 

They are smaller in size than Americans, 
and evicently much weaker, which is due, 
among other causes, to the things mentioned 
above. They also have diseases which are 
directly traceable to the inadequacy of their 
frequently exclusive rice diet. 

Now,to what practical purpose is this recital? 

Do not deprive them of the reward prom- 
ised in Mark viii. 34, 35, and x. 29, 30, by 
giving them liberal pensions; but let the com- 
fortable, well housed and fed, home Christian 
think of the conditions of life in heathen lands, 
when he talks of self-support. Let him learn 
to make similar sacrifices for Christ, that he 
wisely recommends to his beloved brethren, 
who have but lately, in foreign lands, put on 
Christ. In a word, let him remember that 
works speak louder then words. Then there 
will be an abundance of funds for this godlike 
enterprise. 

The law concerning public gatherings 
says that a notice of meetings to be held 
shall be sent to the local police station, de- 
scribing the proposed gathering. This regula- 
tion has come to be only a matter of form, and 
is practically ignored in the city. Our breth- 
ren, being in the habit of so treating it, neglect- 
ed to comply with it at one time. After a few 
meetings, when they were awakening more and. 
more interest, the police made a visit one Sun- 
day night and stopped ‘the meeting. By the 
next Sabbath the required notice had been sent 
by the brethren; but the officers in charge of 
the station said the notioe was not written in 
good enough Chinese (it was very well written, 
actually being done by one of the secretaries 
from the Kencho,—the provincial govern- 
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ment, — who was with us at the time), so we 
had to return without holding a meeting. 

The next Sunday the brethren went, armed 
with a formidable document from the chief of 
the Sendai police division, — which includes 
our mission-field,—and held their meeting. 
The following Sabbath, however, the police 
officer had advised the householder to shut 
his house against us; and it was four or five 
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weeks before we could get a place in which to 
hold the meeting. The last move in the above 
showed the opposition to be personal and reli- 
gious, rather than official and civil. It is the 
same with all the present opposition to Chris- 
tianity in Japan. The Government, while not 
openly encouraging the Christian religion, will 
do nothing to interfere with its propagation. 
Virtually, all religions are free in Japan to-day. 


MANDALAY AND THE PAGODAS. 
REV. WILLIAM B. SIMPSON, B.A. 


One of the first things to attract a for- 
eigner’s attention in a bird’s-eye view of Man- 
dalay is the multitude of religious buildings. 
Indeed, one of the first sights of Burma is 
the great golden dome of the Rangoon pagoda. 
The land is said to consist of three things, — 
pagodas, poongyees, and pariah dogs. The 
Burman is a man without a god, for he rejects 
any belief in such, but not without a religion. 
On the other hand, it is a great underlying 
element in his life. Taking the pagodas for our 
text, let us then first discuss matters of religion. 

Having for his creed the transmigration of 
souls, the Burman believes that when he 
reaches the stage of man he has risen high 
in the scale of existence. He has not the in- 
nocence of an animal, and cannot like him 
progress to good by the omission of evil. 
Evil must come, for it is a part of mortal 
flesh ; but by works of righteousness he may 
turn the scale in his favor, and pass from this 
to an existence yet higher. But, until he has 
entered the sacred order of the Yellow Robe, 
his account is one-sided. His evil deeds are 
debited to him, while his good deeds are not 
credited. Hence every Burman, with excep- 
tions few and far between, at one time in his 
life enters the monastery, or kyoung. Then 
he properly begins his existence. 

Every Burman boy has been a scholar in 
the monastic school, and acquired the rudi- 
mentary knowledge required of all neophytes 
elect. He must have learnt a staid and de- 
corous walk; to look on the ground six feet 
before him, not turning his eyes to the right 
hand or the left; to eat slowly and gravely, and 
wear the yellow robe in the prescribed manner. 

On the appointed day, sisters and cousins 
in their gayest attire make the round of friends 
and relatives, with packets of pickled tea and 


invitations to come and join the sacred feast. 
Then the hero of thejday, the neophyte, sets 
out in a gorgeous dress on a richly caparisoned 
pony, or gilded car with a golden umbrella, 
which a special patent allows him to use on 
this day, to pay his farewell salaams to his 
relatives. This farewell means the renuncia- 
tion of the world. When he comes back, he 
finds the abbot, with two or three of his 
brother-monks, in the house. These solemn 
brethren screen themselves with large lotus- 
shaped fans, lest the witching charms, the 
powdered faces, and manifold beauty of the 
girls should make them violate their vow 
never if possible to look upon woman, and so 
be caught in the toils of an empty and foolish 
affection. 

The boy’s hair —he is usually about twelve 
years of age, — is cut off, and worn in future 
by his mother or sisters. A big begging bowl 
with a brass lid, and the yellow robe, are given 
him. He prostrates himself three times be- 
fore the abbot, and humbly asks permission 
to leave the imperfect life of a layman, with 
its foolish joys and sorrows, and be admitted 
as a member of the sacred assembly, that by 
meditation and self-denial he may attain to 
the perfection of xirvana. This humble peti- 
tion must be somewhat hypocritical in most 
cases, for the majority return to the godless 
condition of a layman after seven days or a 
month. Pious Buddhists require their sons 
to remain during the four months of Lent. 
Silently his petition is granted, and he files 
out in the rear of the grave procession, the 
youngest brother of the monastery; while his 
relatives keep up mirth and dancing and play- 
ing until morning. 

Here one may notice the parallelism between 
the Buddhist poongyee and his Roman Catho- 
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lic brother. Both take vows of poverty, celi- 
bacy, and obedience. Both wear a peculiar 
monastic dress, and use the razor. Both prac- 
tise confession and keep Lent. There are 
Buddhist nuns. The ordering of religious 
houses is very similar. There is, however, a 
fundamental point of difference. The Bud- 
dhist is a monk, but not a minister. He is 
simply a man working out his own salvation in 
amore speedy way than his lay brother. He 
goes his begging rounds to give the people an 
opportunity of acquiring merit by the bestowal 
of alms. The same motive leads him to a 
funeral or a festivity. 

The five great commandments binding on 
all are : — 

1. Thou shalt not take any life at all. 2. 
Thou shalt not steal. 3. Thou shalt not com- 
mit adultery. 4. Thoushaltnotlie. 5. Thou 
shalt not drink intoxicating liquor. To these 
are added other five, binding only on the 
poongyees. 6. Thou shalt not eat after mid- 
day (meals are at half-past eight and half-past 
eleven). 7. Thou shalt not sing, dance, or 
play music. 8. Thou shalt not use cosmetics 
or powders. 9g. Thou shalt not stand or sleep 
on platforms not suitable for thee. 10. Thou 
shalt not touch gold or silver. His duty is to 
observe these rigidly in addition to his monas- 
tic vows. Indeed, strictness has re-acted into 
laxity. A schism has sprung up, one party 
adopting more of the spirit and less of the 
letter; while the other, the orthodox though 
less numerous party, cleave to the letter. 

A begging procession is a very familiar sight 
to all who have been in Burma. It begins 
about half-past eight. Slowly and solemnly, 
with downcast eyes, and hands humbly clasp- 
ing the begging bowl, headed by their abbot, 
they walk the streets. The pious and kindly 
laity bring each their daily contribution of 
rice and other gifts. If the begging bowl is 
full before the appointed time, it is emptied 
on the roadside. This is not waste; for dogs, 
hogs, and crows come to eat it, and thereby 
merit is gained. He may not look at his bowl 
or return thanks. If a regular donor is ab- 
sent, he will not stop an instant, as if acknowl- 
edging that the house is a regular place of 
call, and will take the next day’s double por- 
tion without a word of remark. 

No eating after twelve o’clock is a hard 
rule for hungry men, and it is sometimes 
evaded in the following way: The monk sits 
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with his back to the sun, and in the course . 


of the afternoon asks if it is twelve o’clock. 
The boy replies that it is a long way off. 
This is as ambiguous as a Delphic oracle. 
It may mean that it is a long way past twelve, 
or a long time to twelve o’clock next day; or, 
if the boy is equal to “(a whopper,” that it is 
not yet twelve o’clock. In any case, being a 
boy, the sin is venial; the monk does not sin 
because he is deceived (sic). So not being al- 
lowed by the rules of hi§ order to ask in plain 
terms for food, he says to the boy, “ Do what is 
lawful.” He fetches some food, and answers, 
“This is lawful; ” and hunger flies apace. 
Still, though the saintly walls of the monas- 
tery cannot keep out tricks of religion (and 
what place can?), the life of the recluses is 
very religious. As in other religions, the peo- 
ple take care, that, if they themselves are not 
all they ought to be, their ministers shall be, 
if exhortation and pressure can do it. Any 
novice or poongyee who frequently trans- 
gresses is liable to suffer violence from the 
outsiders. But even among these there are 
some black sheep. While the majority of 
the poongyees observe their vows, there are 
others, who in their idleness have become the 
prey of vicious habits, and have in consequence 
lost their good name among the people. 
Nowhere is “ liberté, egalité, fraternité,” more 
perfectly illustrated than within the walls of 
the Buddhist monastery. The doors are open 
to all alike, rich and poor. The moment they 
cross the threshold, all are poor together. All 
wear the same dress. None is exempted from 
the begging-round. There is no superiority 
except that of virtue, which is measured by 
the length of years in the order. By out- 
siders the same honors are paid to the newest 
novice as to the most venerable poongyee. 
Amongst themselves, one of ten years’ standing 
must shekoe to one of eleven years, and so forth. 
All this must command one’s admiration. 
Pity, however, takes its place when we think 
of the task to which their lives are given up. 
Their most sacred and meritorious duty is 
meditation, meditation upon miseries. They 


‘ sit long hours fingering rosaries made of the 


seeds that sprung from Gautama’s blood, utter- 
ing the prescribed formula which is the em- 
bodiment of Buddhism, “ All is changeful, all 
is sad, all is unreal.” 

JVirvana is not exactly extinction of being, 
but an entire loss of all Jersonal existence 
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in absolute existence, — a distinction which is 
more philosophical than practical. 

It is interesting to know the points in Chris- 
tianity which must strike the Buddhist mind. 
Here I quote the testimony of a Mandalay 
missionary. First, there is Christ’s tender 
love for fallen women. With thema holy man 
must above all things avoid the mere presence 
ofawoman. A female dog is driven from the 
monastery precincts. They are a lower form 
of existence. But Jesus, whom they acknowl- 
edge to be a great master, reaches down to 
lost women, but is not dragged down. Then 
the points of strongest contrast attract them. 
The Buddhist idea of creation and the dawn 
of being is that of impersonal law. Chris- 
tianity says, God made the heavens and the 
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earth, and God made man in his own image; 
and as long as a Buddhist is a man, he cannot 
help arguing instinctively from his own per- 
sonality to that of the personality of God. 
Again, while they believe in the transmigra- 
tion of souls, they are attracted by the Chris- 
tian doctrine of future existence, —that the 
body will rise the same, though glorified, and 
the personality, though glorified, also the same. 

The Buddhists have a tradition, widely 
spread and generally believed, that in seventy 
years time another Buddha will come, and the 
present Buddhism shall go, root and branch. 
Some of them connect Christianity with this 
overthrow of their religion. — Abridged from 
the “ Harvest Field.” 


MISSIONARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


BURMA. 


The Burman Mission. 
Mrs. H. W. Hancock. 


ZgEGONG, Aug. 14, 1886. 

Rev. W. George and wife began work in 
Burma in 1870, being associated for six years 
with the lamented Rev. A. R. R. Crawley in 
Henthada. In 1875 our brethren were cheered 
in their work of love by the gracious outpouring 
of the Spirit in the part of their district east of 
the Irrawaddi River; and our now sainted brother 
George baptized in that year forty-three Burmans 
at one time, thirty other applicants being required 
to wait for further evidence of conversion. Mr. 
George removed with his family in April, 1876, to 
Zeegong; that being the most central point from 
which to reach the homes of the new converts and 
the heathen in that district, which was in 1876 
separated from the Henthada district, and called 
the Tharrawaddi district. 

In the Annual Report prepared by the de- 
voted workers Crawley and George, who now have 
greeted each other in heaven, their methods of 
work may be found in the following resolutions : — 

1. That tracts should be scattered freely. 

2. That the best native preachers should not be 
left to work without frequent visits from the mis- 
sionary. 

3- That unpaid assistance rendered by the con- 
verts should be recognized as one of the most 
powerful agents for the conversion of the heathen. 

4. That all who labor in this great work have a 
right to expect corresponding results from Him 
who giveth the increase. 


The Church at Zeegong was formed in 1876, 
and two years later another was formed at Gyo- 
bingouk. These new disciples were called upon 
in 1879 to part with their loved teacher George, 
owing to his failing health, who, with his family, 
spent three years in his native land, Nova Scotia; 
the station being occupied during that time by 
Royal B. Hancock, who entered into rest January, 
1884. Owing to his unwearied efforts being 
blessed by the Lord of the harvest, Mr. George 
had the privilege of baptizing new converts upon 
his arrival at Zeegong again in 1883. In 1884 
Christian men and women from different villages 
in the district were gathered together at the mis- 
sion compound for biblical instruction. Several 
women were taught to read. This plan of work 
has been continued with good results. 

Failing -Health.— To the noble wife, who 
for two years, besides the care of her family, 
had taught the women, and carried on three 
schools, to say nothing of the daily calls upon 
her for medicine, books, etc., it was clear that 
her husband was undertaking too much when he 
began his class in First Corinthians a few weeks 
ago. But bravely the untiring missionary fought 
with disease, and, daily rallying his energies, com- 
pleted the explanation of the ninth chapter, when 
he grew rapidly worse. After a week of anxious 
care, the dear wife prevailed upon him to seek 
medical aid at Rangoon. But the fourth day the 
doctor told him he must leave Burma at once; 
and Mrs. George hastened home for her precious 
children, and to bid farewell to the dear disciples. 
It was indeed a bereaved mission, and tears 
flowed from many eyes. But all hoped a few years 
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in a cold clime would restore the loved teacher to 
health and Burma. It was, therefore, a terrific 
shock when, on Tuesday evening, Aug. 3, a tele- 
gram was read from Mrs. George, dated Calcutta, 
India: “It is well with him. Died this morning.” 

The Disciples met together, and prayed for the 
loved, widowed mamma and the dear, fatherless 
children. Two passages of Scripture were tele- 
graphed to her, and preparations made for the 
Sabbath. Rev. A. T. Rose, D.D., and wife, and 
dear Mrs. Packer, were present from Rangoon; and 
a tender, grateful memorial service was held in the 
little Burmese chapel. Dr. Rose preached in Bur- 
mese from Rev. xiv. 13, in the morning, to a com- 
pany of stricken disciples, who eagerly listened to 
the comforting truths he unfolded from that portion 
of Scripture; and, in the afternoon, seven of the 
native brethren spoke words of grateful remem- 
brance, and earnest words concerning the work to 
which their beloved teacher George gave his life. 
The bereaved mamma and her fatherless children 
were committed to the loving care of the dear 
heavenly Father. 

This, the youngest of our Burman mission- 
stations, now numbers two churches, one hundred 
and forty-seven church members, two ordained 
pastors, three self-supporting schools, three aided 
schools; and over six hundred rupees were raised 
by the disciples last year for various benevolent 
objects. Although the Lord has called the founder 
of this station to rest from his labors, we are as- 
sured that his works do follow him. 

There are in Lower and Upper Burma but seven 
men left who are working exclusively for the Bur- 
mans, — Rose, Jameson, Stevens, Eveleth, Hascall, 
Hale, and Kelly. Who will come over into Burma 
to reap the whitening fields ? 


Mrs. M. B. ingalls. 
Tuonazal, Aug. 6, 1886. 

Our Hearts are filled with sorrow over the sad 
news of Mr. George’s death. We did not expect 
he would return to Burma; but we thought he 
would be a living witness for Burma, and that 
might be his special work. It is a great blow to 
his wife and family, and it is a great loss to our 
society, and to the station at Zeegong; and to me 
it is another heavy loss. When Mr. Crawley went, 
it seemed like the cutting off of my right hand. 
We had been linked together so long that I could 
scarcely bear the blow. No other brother could 
fill that plaee; but the Lord gave me another link, 
and I have had another true and loving brother. 
His station was the next mission-station north of 
me, and he and I and our people have been banded 
together in our work. He was full of sympathy, and 
knew how to work with me, and we had many 
plans for future work; and he, the one missionary 
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gentleman in our Association and ministerial con- 
ference, was our centre. I went as far as my 
Leppadan library to meet him when they went to 
Rangoon; and he was so changed, that my heart 
half sunk with sympathy and sorrow. It was sad 
to see the strong man cling to his wife like a little 
child, but we did not think he was so near the end 
of his journey. I spoke to him about our ministe- 
rial conference in September, and proposed that we 
should postpone it, or omit itthis year. ‘Oh, no!” 
he replied; “I hope to be well, and will be with 
you at that time.” If spirits do come back to 
earth, I am sure he will be with us in such gath- 
erings; but alas! we shall not see that face here, 
or hear those loved, manly tones. It is well with 
him, but we are the orphans; and alas! for dear 
Mrs. George and the dear little children. Mrs. 
George has been a noble worker here, and has the 
love of thousands, and the real sympathy of hun- 
dreds, but that will not heal the wound. 

Harvest Fields. — Oh that some of your young 
pastors could look over his field at this time, and 
see itas we do! Iam sure that some one would 
leave the well-educated church to the deacons and 
good laymen, and come joyfully to this work. I 
have seen scores of sabbath-school superintendents 
who could be bishops over these native pastors and 
preachers. We women will do all we can to help, 
but we want men to meet all the new doctrines 
and “isms ” which creep in upon us now; and, be- 
sides, we have a strong Roman-Catholic body to 
entice our folds. These should sometimes be met 
in a bold, fearless manner. Not many months ago 
an instance of this came before me. The Roman- 
Catholic priest of this place came to consult me 
on the importance of a public discussion of our 
faith. When I replied, “that this was not the 
place for a woman,” he was ready with his plan, 
and said we could both sit in our chairs and direct 
our preachers; that we need only be there to give 
it a character, and help them to texts and history. 
Of course I declined, but it was a grand opportu- 
nity to speak forth our truths where we should 
have had hundreds of strong, thinking men to 
hear. Oh that the fire of the Holy Spirit might 
touch some of you, so that you could not stop at 
home! 


The Karen Mission. 
Rev. W. F.. Thomas. 
HEntTuHADA, Aug. 12, 1886. 

Rev. William George. — As my work among 
the Karens of Tharrawaddy brought me into clos- 
er relations with brother George than any of my 
brethren, may I be permitted to record a few im- 
pressions of his work, which struck me as quite 
unique in the Burman mission? In the first 


place, Zeegong is one of the few Burman missions 
with whose founders we of this generation have 
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had the pleasure of being acquainted. Further- 
more, its founder, besides having had the privilege 
of being associated with such a pioneer as the 
sainted Crawley of Henthada, was also other- 
wise peculiarily qualified for the most important 
work of beginning a new mission aright. Not 
only was it brother George’s privilege, at the out- 
set, to baptize over thirty converts, —the largest 
number of Burmese ever baptized at once, to my 
knowledge, — but “the revival in Zeegong,’’ of 
which we have heard so much in our missionary 
periodicals, has continued, with little abatement, 
to the present time. Such steady church growth 
as this argues great wisdom on the part of the 
founder, not only in dealing with the unconverted, 
but also in training and leading on God’s sacra- 
mental host from victory to victory. Our broth- 
er’s work may be viewed with equal satisfaction 
from the standpoint of self-support, or the more 
spiritual standpoint of religious intelligence and 
Christian aggressiveness of its members. Nor 
do I hesitate to attribute these results, in large 
measure, to the educational efforts of brother 
and sister George; who, however, in all their 
school work, and adult Bible-classes for both 
sexes, have aimed solely at building up stalwart 
Christian character in the converts and their chil- 
dren. These “men and women in Christ Jesus,” 
who have grown up to Christian maturity under 
his personal instruction, and some of whom are 
now multiplying his influence in Arracan and 
other distant parts of the country, are the best 
monument to his memory. 

Preaching and Praying.—I shall never for- 
get how brother George preached, or how he 
prayed. A grand preacher in any language, his 
good knowledge of Burmese enabled him to exert 
a most powerful influence on the thousands of 
Burmans who listened to his words. So com- 
pletely did he throw all his consecrated powers, 
which were neither few nor small, into the work of 
preaching to the heathen, that no one could ever 
forget him, any more than they could the sainted 
Kincaid. Were any proof needed to confute the 
senseless error that it is immaterial whether or no 
a missionary can preach, the proof would certainly 
have been conclusive enough, could one have seen 
the Burmans listening spell-bound to his earnest 
words of soberness and truth. Every one of his 
efforts among the heathen reminded me of Paul’s 
sermon on Mars Hill, in its adaptation of the truth 
to the Burman mind, which he understood so thor- 
oughly. But what shall I say of his prayers? 
What struck me most was the sublime simplicity 
of his faith in prayer ; expecting, just here and now, 
the blessing, which, like Jacob of old, he would 
not be denied. It was this large faith which made 
him, above all Christian workers with whom I 
have been associated, look for results ; nor, as we 
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have seen, did he have to look in vain. He did 
not, however, commit the error of “ expecting 
great things from God,” without “ attempting great 
things for God.” It was this earnest desire to see 
yet greater results, which induced him and his 
family to make the then difficult removal from 
Henthada to Zeegong; and, later, to lessen asso- 
ciational limits by uniting with the Thongzai mis- 
sion in forming tse new Burman Association of 
Tharrawaddy. In fact, I know of no better rebuke 
to the weak faith which disparages work among 
“the proud and haughty Burmans,” as compared 
with the inferior races of the country, than the 
grand success which attended the prayerful efforts 
of this dauntless man of God. The great desider- 
atum in missionary, as in all Christian effort, is not 
so much superior material on which to work, as it 
is superior workmen, who, like our brother, “need 
not be ashamed,” be their work among Karens or 
Burmans, be it in Asia or America. 


Rev. H. Morrow. 


Tavoy, Aug. 9, 1886. 

As usual at this season, we are engaged in 
school-work almost exclusively. We have a larger 
number of pupils than for several years past, and 
many of them give promise of usefulness. Of 
some we feel pretty well assured, as they have 
already done good service for persons of their age. 
Of others we can but hope and pray, that study 
and experience and grace may fit them to do 
something towards elevating their people. In this 
way, by teaching, and I may say civilizing, a con- 
siderable number of their best young people, we 
hope to reach and influence the rest. We have 
made a mistake, I am sorry to say, in allowing 
young men, after a few years of study of the Bible, 
to go out as preachers, hoping they knew enough 
to teach others the way to Christ and salvation. 
In most cases -we have been disappointed, as sta- 
bility of character and judgment were wanting; 
and the work has suffered in consequence. We 
shall endeavor to avoid such a course in future, 
and not sanction any one taking upon himself the 
office of a teacher, until we have more evidence 
that he is qualified in heart and in intellect for 
the work. No preacher, is better than one who is 
ignorant or lazy or worldly-minded. To raise up 
intelligent, earnest, God-fearing men and women, is 
our work from day to day; and we are glad to say, 
we are not without a good deal of encouragement. 

Outside of our school, among the churches, 
there is little of interest to report. Until more 
pruning is done among our churches, we cannot be 
in a position to do aggressive work. We are weed- 
ing out and repairing as fast as possible, but it is a 
work that requires time and patience. We feel 
that we are making progress, however, and that 
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the time is not distant when we shall have better 
things to report. One great evil —the wholesale 
baptism of persons who know nothing of the 
meaning of the ordinance, beyond the outward act, 
by administrators almost as ignorant — has entirely 
ceased. There is no doubt but much mischief has 
been done by ordaining to the ministry, men so 
poorly qualifed to assume such responsibilities. 
The mistakes these preachers have made have 
been the results of ignorance, rather than any 
intention to deceive, — mistakes of the head, rather 
than of the heart. Our hope, humanly speaking, 
is in our schools. These people must be taught 
to think and reason and judge. They must come 
in daily contact with those of a higher civilization 
than theirs, and undergo an almost complete trans- 
formation, in order that a Christianity that is 
Christian and stable may be established. This 
is the foundation on which we must build; and the 
more our efforts are directed to the educating and 
civilizing of these disciples and their families, the 
sooner will our work for them be completed. We 
must do our utmost to induce those who profess 
to be Christians, to support, to the best of their 
ability, educational and other work among them- 
selves ; but, if they are either unable or unwilling 
to doso, it is surely unwise in us to sit down and 
wait for them to do what we believe is their duty. 
Rather, let us endeavor to raise up a new and bet- 
ter class. 

Growth in Grace among these people is not 
rapid; and, to us who know their meagre privileges, 
it is no wonder. The heathen Karens are a very 
low and degraded people; and, although a great 
change has taken place in those who have become 
Christians, they are yet very weak in many respects. 
It is a great change from midnight darkness to 
dawn, but that is not the brightness of noonday. 
When we speak of the changed condition of these 
people, we simply mean in comparison with their 
former condition. In our enthusiasm to occupy 
new fields, let us not forget that our work in our 
oldest missions is only yet begun. Much money 
and many lives have yet to be laid on the altar of 
our Karen mission, if we would carry to comple- 
tion the work so gloriously begun. 

Peace. — While many of our brethren have 
been greatly annoyed, and their work interrupted, 
by bands of dacoits who came down from Upper 
Burma at the close of the war so-called, our dis- 
trict has enjoyed peace and prosperity. So far as 
I know, the Karens of our field have advantages 
superior to their brethren in any other district. 
There is abundance of the richest soil, and it is to 
be had for the asking. Cattle diseases, which often 
make such ravages in our places, are unknown in 
these parts. Nothing but their ignorance of any 
proper methods of cultivation stands in the way of 
their being a prosperous people. With such pros- 
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perity as is within their reach, and the love of 
Christ in their hearts, they would be a power for 
good in all these regions. Our aim is to bring 
them into such a condition. Time and strength 
will no doubt be needed, but it surely seems the 
goal to which we should work. 

Burman Work. — We now have two Burman 
preachers at work. They are faithful men, so far 
as we know. All we can say is, that they find 
many willing to receive them, and listen to their 
message. The minds of the Burmans seem very 
unsettled. They do not seem to have given up the 
hope, that, in some way, their king will be restored. 
When they come to find out that such is impos- 
sible, their faith in their religion may be greatly 
shaken. At present, there are more lavish offer- 
ings to the priests than we ever saw. Perhaps it 
is with the hope that something may be done to 
re-establish the Burman kingdom. When “ The- 
baw’s victorious army” arrives, the heads of the 
‘Jesus Christ teachers” are the first to come off. 
Thus they talk, but of course we give no heed toit. 


INDIA. 


The Telugu fission. 
Rev. E. Chute. 


Panur, Aug. 19, 1886. 

The Work. — Since the rainy season has begun, 
I have been unable to do any touring on account 
of its raining almost incessantly; but the time has 
not been lost, for, although I have not been able to 
visit the people in the district, they have visited us 
at the bungalow. Almost daily I have had the 
privilege of talking to crowds of people who came 
to see us, and to hear about the way of salvation. 
Fifteen have been baptized since the month of 
March, and many others are inquiring the way. 
Our church now numbers sixty-three, only two of 
whom as helpers are receiving a salary from the 
Missionary Union. There are Christians now in 
sixteen different villages scattered over a broad 
expanse of country. Some of those whom we 
baptized came from villages which I visited nearly 
two years ago, more than seventy miles distant. 
Many of the new converts have begun to publish 
the good news in their own villages and those 
around them; and some that I have baptized, have 
been persuaded to leave idolatry through their 
teaching and influence. 

Opposition. — But like our brethren in other 
stations, we sometimes have to encounter severe 
opposition. A few months ago I baptized a father 
and son in a village about twenty-five miles from 
here. The son’s wife was about fourteen years of 
age. Her father, hearing of the baptism, called 
his daughter home, and told her that he would not 
allow her to go to her husband’s house again, as 
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he had united with the Christians, and that his 
caste was spoiled. The father of the boy came to 
me in much trouble, and told me all about it. I 
wrote a letter to the father of the girl, requiring 
him to give up the girl, also threatening him with 
severer measures if he refused. But he paid no 
attention to my letter. I then wrote a letter to the 
patala, who holds an office in the village similar to 
that of the mayor in our towns in America. He 
said that it was none of his business, and refused 
to have any thing to say about it. I then com- 
plained to the chief superintendent of police of 
this place, who sent a policeman, and took the girl 
and put her in her husband’s house. About a 
week after, her father sent her word that he was 
dangerously ill from being bruised in a fight, so 
that he wanted her to come to see him. When 
she came, he laid hold of her, and sent her to one 
of her relatives to a village in the Wonapurtz’s 
dominions; saying that the police could not take 
her from there, as it was out of the control of the 
Palnur authorities. The father of the boy, with a 
relative, went and demanded the girl. Her rela- 
tives told them that they would make a feast, and 
that if they would come, and eat carrion and drink 
their spirituous liquors with them, they would give 
the girl, and on no other conditions. This the 
Christians refused to do. A young man then told 
them, that, if they ever came again to that village, 
he would break their heads, and abused them 
shamefully. So the Christians again came to me. 
The father of the boy, crying, asked what I could 
do for him. I thought that Christians should not 
be allowed to be persecuted and abused by the 


heathen if there were any means by which to . 


obtain justice. My friends here told me, that, if I 
went to law about it, I could do nothing, as Chris- 
tians could not get justice here. But as all the 
officers were very friendly towards me, I felt quite 
confident I would be able to get justice. On that 
day the magistrate made me a friendly visit, and 
told me that if I had any trouble with these people, 
I must let him know about it, and he would see to 
it at once. I then entered an action against the 
father and mother of the girl, and against the 
young man who used the abusive language. After 
receiving the summons, the young man who used 
the abusive language ran away and hid himself. 
His uncle, and the father of the girl, came to me, 
begging me to make peace, saying that they would 
send the girl to her husband’s house, pay all costs, 
and make whatever promise I had a mind to ask 
with reference to the girl’s future conduct. I told 
them, that, if they would bring the young man who 
abused the Christians, I would make peace with 
them ; but they said he had run away, and that they 
could not find him. 

The Day for the Trial came. The father of the 
girl was present, but the trial could not be pro- 
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ceeded with, as the young man who abused the 
Christians was not there. A warrant was then 
issued for him, but up to this time he has not been 
found. This has resulted in making the opposers 
of the gospel very much afraid, especially among 
the lower classes; and the Christians have peace. 
If any one gives them any trouble about their 
religion, they have but to say, “I will tell dora 
about it,” and they give no further trouble. “If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” “He isa 
very present help in time of trouble,” and to His 
name be all the praise. 

Our School is doing well. We have removed it 
from the town, to a temporary building in the com- 
pound. A few months ago the Brahmans made 
some trouble about caste, and drew off a number of 
scholars, which resulted in the formation of a rival 
school. But the attendance of our school is still 
good, all that one teacher is able to teach well. 
The boarding scholars are advancing very well in 
their studies. One young man here, who, when he 
entered the school seven months ago did not 
know a letter of the alphabet either in English or 
Telugu, can now read intelligibly in both lan- 
guages, and has made a good beginning in the 
study of grammar, geography, arithmetic, and 
poetry. Our Sunday services are well attended, 
especially the afternoon service, by heathen of all 
castes from the town. 


AFRICA. 
The Congo Mission. 
Rev. Henry Richards. 
Banza MANTsKE, Aug. 6, 1886. 

The Power of the Spirit. — Since my return 
from England, in June, 1884, I have been praying, 
working, and studying for a blessing on the work; 
and for a long time it seemed all in vain. But 
about some fifteen months ago, a man and his 
wife were converted, and I began to expect more; 
but some months had elapsed when another man 
declared himself on the Lord’s side. Shortly 
after, another came boldly out. My wife at that 
time was obliged to leave for England, being car- 
ried on board the steamer, and it was with a sore 
heart I bade her good-by. I was then delayed at 
Mukimvika by a bilious, hematuric fever. Since 
my arrival, five months ago, at Banza Manteke, I 
have been working at the language (having trans- 
lated Luke’s Gospel, but have had no time for re- 
writing it for the press), preaching, and teaching. 
Having been alone since my wife left, the work 
has not been carried on with so much vigor as I 
could have wished. I, however, continued to study 
hard, work earnestly, and pray believingly. For 
some time I have been praying for a more com- 
plete consecration, —to be filled with the Holy 
Spirit, and power for service, and for the Pente- 
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costal outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the 
people. 

A Pentecost. — When I received your letter 
to baptize, I was preparing to immerse sixteen 
candidates, but had also just commenced special 
services in all the towns. I locked up the house, 
took the harmonicum, the children, and converts, 
and sang and preached the gospel to the people 
all day long. The bones that had been shaking 
for some time past began to stand up, and show 
very evident signs of life. Truly the Pentecostal 
power came as I have never seen before; for the 
people began to bring out their idols for us to 
burn, and to cry, “What must we do to be 
saved?” There was much opposition and per- 
secution, which only seemed to increase the 
spiritual power; for the bitterest enemies and 
the greatest sinners were brought under convic- 
tion of sin. The interest increased, and the people 
came up in large numbers to the station. The 
house became too strait, and we were obliged to 
hold the services in the open air, and have con- 
tinued to do so up to the present time; and we 
have more than seven hundred converts. The 
glorious fact is this, that Banza Manteke is no 
longer a heathen country, but more Christian than 
any I am acquainted with. I have scarcely had 
time to eat; for, from morning till night, I have 
been busy preaching, receiving inquirers, and 
treating the sick. The school-work ceased; but 
Mr. White came, a few days ago, and took up that 
important branch, and will continue it (D.V.) for 
a fortnight; then he will return to Palabala. We 
have now over fifty scholars, and I expect to have 
one hundred before long. I have only a few min- 
utes to write, and ask you kindly to excuse a short, 
hurried note. I hope to write more fully by next 
mail. 

Outside Testimony.—I have had one of the 
members of the C. F.S. (a Swedish gentleman) 
staying with me for eight days, to measure the 
mission-land, and he writes to Palabala from here, 
as follows :— 

“T was rather tired when I reached the top of 
the hill above Banza Manteke. It was changed 
in a moment when I saw below me, in bird’s-eye 
view, the pretty villages and green ravines. The 
tones of a bell greeted me, and the whole impres- 
sion was one of peace. I was not wrong. Ar- 
rived here, I could not believe my eyes. I beheld 
Mr. Richards preaching in the middle of a large 
circle of men and women throwing away their 
‘Nkises.’ That is to say, I have been witness to 
an event of great importance; and Banza Manteke 
will be distinguished in the future Congo history 
as the first Christian parish,—to-day already 
more than six hundred people. 

“T remain, yours sincerely, 
“C. R. KAKANSJON.” 
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This is testimony from an outsider, which makes 
it of more value than if it came from within, or 
from ourselves. Yes, all praise and glory to God 
our Father! The “Nkimba,” the “nkises,” the 
poison-giving, the throat-cutting, the demoniacal 
yells, the diabolical dance, and witchcraft, are 
things of the past here. “Old things have passed 
away, and, behold, all things are become new.” 
Now this part of Ethiopia stretches out its hands 
to God, and sends out its heart and voice to him 
in thanksgiving and praise. I shall begin to bap- 
tize as early as possible. Pray for us. Jesus shall 
reign. 


FRANCE. 
Rev. B. Cretin. 


La Férg, July rz, 1886. 

In France, Catholicism wanes, unbelief is on 
the increase; but we have cause to fear disaster, 
for a re-action approaches and will certainly come, 
We have great liberty to propagate the holy doc- 
trine. A separation of Church and State, which 
may come any day, will give us more influence 
still. The reformed pastors are not independent. 

In 1884 and 1885, the reformed churches of 
France had a long discussion in their journals, on 
the catechumenate for the Lord’s Supper, which 
has led them into the greatest embarrassment. 
They dared not trace it to its origin, but were 
then obliged to retreat, even to the -extent of ask- 
ing that the question be left 27 statu guo. One of 
them admitted that he could not go beyond the 
most worldly formalism, lest he repel the uncon- 
verted from the church. The first communion is, 
among them, a worldly festival. The synods have 
been compelled to give up the question, as they 
dared not, or could not, reform these gross abuses, 
which were a scandal to the unconverted. 

A Great Work is also going on in the free 
churches, with regard to the catchumenate, or to 
believers’ baptism. The different elements com- 
posing these churches will some day be separated. 
They are composed of converts, some of whom 
would be content with the separation of Church 
and State, while others incline toward the Indepen- 
dents and the Baptists. Some of these churches 
have pastors who baptize believers by immersion, 
and some have a majority of baptized members. 
Thus a great work is preparing for us. 

M. Dubus, one of these pastors, wishes to be 
received among us. We have accepted him; and 
our secretary is to announce to you the good news, 
and ask you to do what you can, in order that the 
committee may accept him, and that we may be 
able to employ him at Rouen, a city of nearly one 
hundred and ten thousand inhabitants. There 
are also large villages around the city, and other 
cities in the vicinity. In that city is a Baptist 
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nucleus, —a small beginning of work. Now that 
we have full liberty, we ought to place our good 
workers in large centres, where the work can be 
done more easily, and the worker exert a more 
extended influence. M. Dubus has been em- 
ployed as pastor at Roanne, by the committee of 
the free churches, and has done a good work 
among the Catholics. He introduced believers’ 
baptism into his church. I think about half of 
the members have been baptized, and this causes 
disaffection on the part of his pedobaptist col- 
leagues. On leaving Roanne, he was placed at 
the head of the McAll work at Marseilles, where 
he is now at work. Apparently this work has 
advantages; but it has also great disadvantages. 
After having led sinners to conversion, one can 
no longer follow the apostolic example, and gather 
them into churches, to continue in them the work 
of God, which is progression. He would wish to 
introduce these new converts into the church by 
baptism, to make the work complete. We are the 
only Christians who follow this gospel rule; and 
that is why he comes to us saying, “ Receive me 
as a worker, and place me in one of your fields; I 
am ready to leave a fine position, to go and work 
with you.” We cannot refuse him, especially as 
he opens the way for laborers from the free 
churches, who will come to us later with their 
flocks. 

Prejudice is abating in my native land. I 
remember how Baptists were regarded in 1830, 
when I was baptized. Many earnest Christians, 
after hearing me, said I was a very pious, very 
amiable young man; but when they knew that I 
was a Baptist, I was only fit to be thrown to the 
dogs. A good Christian, who praised me for my 
piety, said, “‘ Never would I give him my daughter 
in marriage. How could I receive into my family, 
people whose children would be heathen?” In 
1835, I paid a visit to Paris, to an old pastor; and 
when he knew that I was preparing to be a Baptist 
pastor, he appeared greatly astonished, and wished 
that I might have grace never to spread this per- 
nicious doctrine, which French good sense would 
reject. 


GERMANY. 
Reports from the Mission. 


Zurich.— Brother Bues reports: “Since the 
first of January we have had a revival among us, 
and were permitted to baptize eight persons. The 
week of prayer was observed, and during the third 
week of the new year we also had a meeting every 
evening, in which earnest, heartfelt prayers were 
offered for the welfare of our church especially, 
and the upbuilding of the kingdom of Christ among 
us. The meetings are better attended than for- 
merly, and we go forward with more courage. In 
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Linthal, several persons are very near the king- 
dom; in Mollis, also a preaching-station, we have 
found a good helper in brother Weber, who joined 
our ranks lately, and who helps in leading meet- 
ings. I was permitted to hold the first meeting, in 
the house of one of our new members, in Seebach, 
only an hour’s walk from here. I hope to preach 
there every fortnight.” 

Bartenstein. — Brother Schirrmamn says: “It 
seems as if there never was such a longing to hear 
the word of God, especially among the poor, who 
have to suffer so much from cold and want of work. 
Many have applied for baptism; five we baptized 
March 7, and we soon hope to baptize twice that 
number. Because they are mostly poor and needy, 
we must be very careful in receiving them. The 
persecutions still continue. One Sunday two of 
our brethren from Albrechtsdorf went to brother 
Miiller, in Dollstadt, to speak with him about the 
Word of God. For the sake of safety, Miiller gave 
the police notice beforehand, that there would be 
a meeting. But the police refused permission; so 
they only read atract aloud. For this they were 
accused, and fined fifteen marks each. We put in 
an appeal, and happily the brethren were freed 
from the fine. But in spite of these hinderances 
the work goes on, and the members are active in 
different kinds of service.” 

Planitz, Saxony.— Brother Mundhenk says: 
“We are still on the battle-field, here in Saxony, 
but we can report victories. Last time I wrote 
that at Sosa we had been forbidden to hold meet- 
ings. Upon this we appealed to the prefect of the 
district, and on the 15th of February received per- 
mission to hold meetings. During the two and a 
half months that intervened, we worked on; but of 
course only a few friends, who come often, could 
be reached, neither could I go out during the day 
to visit people, for fear of falling into the hands of 
the police, and disturbing the meeting. Here at 
Planitz the clergy, with the help of the police, try 
to oppress us, and to put obstacles in our way 
wherever they can. In January, forty-one clergy- 
men of this part of the country published a cir- 
cular agajnst the Baptists, Methodists, Irvingites, 
and Lutheran free churches (Missourians), of 
which they distributed, free of charge, thirty thou- 
sand copies, so that every family should possess it. 
Upon this we distributed six to seven hundred 
pages of ‘Lehre und Wehre’ (Instruction and 
Defence). We have three Sunday schools, — two 
of them were begun lately. In the one at Planitz 
there were eighty-seven children; but on the first 
Sunday in February two policemen came, and took 
down the names of all the children. During the 
week all those children whose parents were not 
members were punished by the rod and by remain- 
ing after school, because they had attended our 
Sunday school. Some of them staid away, but 
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most of them came again. One of the school- 
masters told his pupils, that he would rather have 
them get into all sorts of mischief and disorder 
than to have them go to the Baptist Sunday school. 
Then we put the Sunday school into the hands of 
an elderly unmarried sister; whereupon she was 
ordered before the prefect, and sentenced to a fine 
of fifty marks, because she refused to send away 
all children whose parents are not members. This 
did not work, for the sister is too poor to collect 
fines from her. Then they threatened to fine those 
parents thirty marks who would send their children 
to Sunday school. In spite of this, a number of 
children came. May the Lord help us in this 
need! 

“ An Appeal for Liberty to the Minister of Re- 
ligious Affairs was made, and we received an an- 
swer, that we could serve the living God according 
to our convictions of truth; but the bailiff would 
not let this stand, so we will be obliged to protest 
again. A fine of one hundred and fifty marks is 
set upon baptizing any person who has not severed 
his connection with the church, and no one can do 
that before he is twenty-one years of age. There 
is an open door at Meerane, a city of more than 
twenty thousand inhabitants. The meetings are 
well attended, but the two poor members who 
live there have no room for meetings. With one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty marks I could 
rent a place. We believe that the Lord has work 
to do there for us. The people listen attentively 
to the Word, and so far no other dissenting church 
has begun work there.” 

Later. — “‘ We say with the Psalmist, ‘ The Lord 
hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad.’ 
After long waiting we have at last gained more 
liberty ; and we can now hold meetings as we like, 
without the attendance of the police. I went per- 
sonally to Mr. von Seydewitz, who had the matter 
in hand, and talked it over with him; whereupon 
a new ordinance was issued, which does not give 
us so much liberty yet as dissidents enjoy in other 
German states; but we are truly grateful to the 
Lord for what he has given us, and trust that he 
will help us in the future. This made the 16th 
of May a day of rejoicing to us. Members and 
friends had come from far and near, so that our 
hall was not large enough to contain them, and 
about thirty or forty had to stand outside. Several 
persons would, perhaps, join us, but they are kept 
back by a fear of the difficulties the pastors will 
put in their way. The Spiritualists also cause us 
much trouble, and attract many. We trust that the 
Lord will bless and help his cause in Saxony.” 

Woschowitz, near Prague. —“ Brother No- 
wotny is going to translate the ‘ Baptist Confession 
of Faith,’ as accepted by the German churches, 
into the Bohemian language, as there are many 
members in Poland, Hungary, and Bohemia who 
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cannot read German, for whom such a translation 
would be very useful. A number have applied for 
baptism. In one village there has been some per- 
secution, and the Sunday school was broken up. 
One boy, a Catholic, twelve years old, had been 
converted, and refused to confess to the priest. 
In spite of threats he remained firm, and still 
comes to our meetings.” 

Buda Pesth.— Brother Meyer reports: “The 
persecutions have not ceased. Several. of our 
brethren, after having been imprisoned for a time, 
were transported twenty miles. The long, hard 
winter has caused much want, and our treasury 
felt this also. Still the church in Buda Pesth is 
determined to go on and build a new chapel, as 
soon as the plans are perfected.” Brother Meyer 
lost part of his furniture, which was sold at 
auction to pay a fine of one hundred florins, to 
which he was sentenced three years ago. The 
magistrate assured him that he had done this with 
great reluctance. “This is a free country, and in 
the capital we suffer very little; but at the stations 
(at one of which this fine was imposed) we are 
troubled a good deal. We could not get on with 
our building plans yet. The architect who had 
signed the plan had several enemies in the com- 
mission: that may have been the reason for their 
refusal to accept and ratify the plan. I have now 
made another plan, and intend to have it approved 
by an eminent architect. In this way we hope to 
succeed. We still need more money.” 

Freiburg in Silesia.— Brother Knappe says: 
“The first time, we administered baptism in Bohe- 
mia to two young men and a young woman. On 
the same day five others requested baptism, who 
had found peace with God some time before. The 
next time, we baptized nine persons here in Frei- 
burg, of whom four were from the Sunday school, 
—only twelve to thirteen years old. The meet- 
ings are well attended; in Bohemia we have not 
room enough for those who come. There are hard 
times now, which makes it difficult for the brethren, 
who are poor in this world’s goods. We expect 
to see great things yet. May the Lord continue to 
bless us!” 

Bochum. — Brother R6th writes: “During the 
past quarter we have been richly blessed of the 
Lord. The meetings have been well attended, 
though more people come from the villages and 
hamlets round about the city than from the latter. 
Here the people have too many worldly amuse- 
ments. They are constantly establishing new socie- 
ties, especially workingmen’s fraternities, in which 
the pastors of the State Church interest themselves 
by holding lectures before them on Sunday. The 
men sit and listen, drinking their beer meanwhile 
and idling away the Sabbath; and because it is the 
pastor who is present and talking to them, they 
think themselves good Christians. I had the 
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pleasure of baptizing fifteen persons, two of whom 
were from Essen. In Miihlheim, on the Ruhr, the 
work of grace is going on steadily. There are now 
fourteen members in that neighborhood. It is a 
pity that we cannot send a missionary to that dis- 
trict; but the times are hard, and our brethren get 
very small pay. Twice, during the quarter, I 
visited Wermelskirchen, and had several well- 
attended meetings.” 

Inowrazlaw.— Brother Kromm writes: “On 
Easter Sunday I baptized six persons here; on 
May 2, five more in Aargenau; the latter, two young 
men, and three children under fourteen years of 
age, were the children of some of our members, 
and had been waiting for baptism some time. It 
is now about a year since this church was organ- 
ized. During that time we have received nineteen 
members by baptism; this assures us that the Lord 
is with his people, and will bless us.” 

Tiflis. — Brother Powloff writes of a long jour- 
ney he took along the Don river. A part of the 
time he was accompanied by a brother who is the 
son of a millionnaire ; but when he made known his 
intention of joining the Baptists, his father drove 
him away, with wife and child, and threatened to dis- 
inherit him. But nothing daunted, the man began to 
preach the gospel ; and during the two years he has 
gathered thirty-two baptized believers about him. 
Brother Powloff visited the father, together with 
this brother; but the father treated his son as a 
stranger, and rebuked brother Powloff severely for 
having disturbed the peace of his family. The 
church felt greatly blessed by the visit of Mr. Ba- 
decker, an evangelist, and of brother Kargel. Some 
were convinced that they ought to give more, and 
resolved to give the tenth to the Lord, which im- 
proves the finances of the church very much. 


SWEDEN. 
Reports from the Mission. 


SrockHotm, April 8, 1886. 

From the Utmost South, an old but hard field, 
the statistics show progress. Brother N. Ek, the 
principal missionary there, stationed at the city of 
Malmé, receiving the half of his salary from your 
society, writes of the efforts of the people towards 
self-help: “At the meeting of the association at 
Ovesholm, Sept. 13 to 15, ‘we reached a point 
farther ahead than for eight years previously,’ 
as a brother put it, by appointing four evangelists 
for the winter months. One had been appointed 
previously. At Malmé, besides the stated ser- 
vices, our Young Men’s Christian Association, al- 
though not numerous, have commenced a mission 
in the outskirts of the city among the poorest class 
of people, one or two of them giving short ad- 
dresses ; I also sometimes preach there. They also 
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have started a Sunday school, scholars ranging 
from fifty to a hundred, and they have brought 
five thousand tracts for gratis distribution. 

“ At the Town of Lund, the seat of the second 
university of Sweden, I was about a year ago try. 
ing to rent a meeting-room, but nobody could be 
prevailed upon to open his house to Baptists, for 
any price. Now we have succeeded in renting the 
Good Templar Hall on Sundays and Tuesday 
evenings. Often, however, we have but from eight 
to twelve attendants; only when the choir is 
brought from Malmé, can we have something like 
a congregation. A Sunday school has been started 
with about twenty children. This place requires 
a great deal of untiring labor and means.” Brother 
Ek also has the care of a little church at Trelle- 
borg. “Evidently,” he says, “I cannot single- 
handed carry on the work in three towns. I have 
a young brother, Molin, for my assistant over the 
winter; but where to get his salary I know not. 
The two churches, numbering about one hundred 
and fifty in all, have to exert themselves to the 
utmost to rent three places of meeting, to furnish 
half of my salary, and to pay the travelling ex- 
penses for preachers; the distance being twelve 
miles to Lund, and twenty-five to Trelleborg, by 
rail. The whole makes up the sum of three thou- 
sand crowns, an average of twenty crowns per 
member. As many of them can do nothing, but 
rather need help, the rest have as heavy a burden 
as it is well-nigh possible to bear.” 

Gracious Workings by the Holy Spirit have 
been vouchsafed in many parts of the kingdom 
since the new year. Many churches round about 
Sundsvall, after a season of sifting during the 
past year, have experienced quickening influences, 
and been permitted to rejoice over numerous con- 
versions and baptisms. A special feature is, that 
several of the older churches have held special 
meetings, to which all the backsliders, excluded for 
the twenty-five or thirty years that the churches 
have existed, have been invited by cards. At 
Sundsvall one hundred and fifty answered the 
summons. They were entertained, preached to, 
and at the close many asked for prayers, and were 
evidently melted by a sense of their lost condition. 
The same has been done by the churches of Ra- 
gunda, Svartvik, Tunadal, and Ljusdal, and with 
similar results. 

What Sundsvall is in the North, the town of 
Orebro is in the middle of Sweden, the centre of a 
province where the Baptists are more numerous 
than in any other part of Sweden. Both of these 
associations, Medelpad around Sundsvall, Nerike 
around Orebro, received no assistance from your 
committee for the support of their pastors; but 
they are few and far between. In Nerike also a re- 
vival has extended to three neighboring churches. 
As the one at Lennis has no baptistery, and the 
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one at Asker had their chapel burnt down last 
autumn, candidates from these places assembled at 
Wingaker on the 11th of March, where seventy- 
three were baptized, one of the largest baptismal 
festivals ever held in our country. The Lennis 
church has received one hundred new members 
since the new year. 

In the Province of Jemtland, your missionary, 
brother C. G. Hellstrom, writes from Ostersund 
under date of April 1, 1886: “In the country 
awakenings are heard of in several places, espe- 
cially where the doors have been shut before. But 
the money crisis becomes more and more severe, 
causing great anxiety in our economical opera- 
tions.” It may be remarked, that, the province 
being situated under the Norwegian mountains, 
the crops were almost entirely carried off by frost 
last autumn. 

From Nykoning, brother J. W. Hjertstrom 
writes under date of March 31, 1886: “ During the 
week of prayer, we were refreshed by gales of 
grace, and not a few sinners received the gospel 
message with gladness, and were converted. Ever 
since, scarcely a week has passed but some anx- 
ious ones have come forward to be prayed with. 
On the 25th of March, on my way to the meeting, 
I was accosted in the street by a notorious sinner, 
who, however, has been my constant hearer since 
Christmas, and been under conviction. Now he 
was full of joy in a sense of pardon, and asked 
for baptism with his wife. At the evening meet- 
ing a young woman made the same request, stat- 
ing that she had found peace in believing during 
the day. In neighboring country parishes, God 
also blesses our work. At Bergshammar the door 
has been hermetically closed, and ignorance reigned 
supreme, Recently one door after another has 
been opened, and a blessing follows on the preach- 
ing of the word.” 

In the Western Provinces of Wermland and 
Dalsland your committee assists three laborers, 
the people being very poor, although they are will- 
ing. All of these brethren have glad tidings. 
Brother S. P. Gerdin writes at the close of Febru- 
ary last, from Amal: “At the parish of Tydje, 
where members of my church are the only wit- 
nesses for Christ, many souls have been converted 
since the week of prayer, and the work still goes 
on. At the Forsbacks iron-works, where one of 
my deacons has been the principal worker, many 
of the blacksmiths have been brought from dark- 
ness to light. On the 7th inst. I was permitted to 
baptize two, on the 14th seventeen, and on the 
20th nine.” 

Brother E. M. Nilson writes under date of 
March 1: “ At a visit to the Lesjofors iron-works 
last week, the friends there met me with such an 
expression of joyful wonder on their faces that I 
forgot all about common salutations: tears of joy 
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were their eloquent language. At last some one 
said, ‘You do not believe how it is. All those 
whom we had considered past hope have been 
converted, and are believers.’ Having an experi- 
ence of four years of the men of this place being 
great opposers and abandoned fellows, old and 
young, I began to inquire about this one and that 
one, ‘Is he converted ?’ and invariably got the 
same answer, ‘ Yes.’ ‘I should like to know,’ I re- 
plied, ‘how many families there are where the 
peace of God has entered.’ They named seven- 
teen families where husband and wife and some of 
their children had found peace in believing. Single 
persons were not easily counted. To my ques- 
tion, ‘Are there a hundred?’ I got the answer, 
‘There are many more than that.’ From many 
other places similar reports come of blessings on 
the preaching of the word. It seems now, as in 
many other countries, that economical distress has 


been a means of opening hearts for spiritual influ- 
ences.” 


FINLAND. 
Rev. E. Jannsen. 
PetraLax, FINLAND, June 18, 1886. 

Three Years ago we organized a society of 
the ten small groups of churches. Now, at our 
last meeting, June 12-14, which we had in a village 
called Purmo, we find the society has increased, so 
that we now counted fifteen churches. Our church 
here at Petalax has increased sixty-one members 
the last mission year. During the meetings the 
Lord gave us fine weather, and we had a blessed 
meeting. The Spirit of God moved on the people, 
and we had also the pleasure of burying with 
Christ, through baptism, thirteen precious souls. 
The village where we had the meeting lies north 
of Jacobstad, forty-seven English miles north 
from here. The churches were represented by 
delegation and letters which gave record of their 
condition and work for the Lord. We encourage 
the churches to do what they can for the mission 
here, and at all times to stand on the Lord’s side, 
desiring the salvation of those who are as yet in 
darkness and sin. The whole society here wish, 
through me, to send the Baptist Missionary Union 
at Boston their kindness and love; and many 
thanks for the money you send to my support to 
continue the Lord’s work here. Your reward 
shall be in the resurrection of the righteous. 

I was again elected to travel through the 
churches, in order to take care of and know their 
condition and life. The people are very ignorant, 
and need much care. I expected to get some rest 
during the summer weeks this year, because of 
my health; but it will be no time this summer 
either. 

The Spirit of God commences to move on the 
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people far up in the country, and especially/in a 
city by name Kuopio. It lies about three hundred 
and fifteen English miles from here. The people 
there send us a very touching letter, and ask us to 
come and help them to the knowledge of the gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ. The people are sunk very 
low down, both in spiritual and natural respects, 
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especially in that part of the country; and it is 
very hard to get up so far in this direction of the 
country. No railroad goes that way; one can go 
only by foot and by horse. I intend to start for 
Kuopio on the rst of July. It is not so easy to 
travel three or four hundred miles in this country 
as it is in America. 


GLEANINGS FROM LETTERS. 


THE KAREN SEMINARY has been in 
session now upwards of three months. Owing 
to the disturbed condition of the country, I 


feared that we should have a very small at- 
tendance this year, as the young men would 
be needed for the protection of their homes 
and firesides. In this I have been agree- 
ably disappointed. The young men came in 
promptly, and in large numbers:; so that our 
attendance soon amounted to sixty-eight. The 
contributions can hardly fail to be affected, 
both this year, and perhaps still more the 
year to come. I trust the Bassein Karens 
will be able to fulfil their pledge. I am 
happy to say, that notwithstanding the di- 
minished appropriations, owing to the contri- 
butions which are more than the seminary 
ever received before from the Karens for its 
current expenses in a single year, we shall 
probably get through the year without embar- 
rassment.— REv. D. A. W. Situ, D.D., 
Rangoon, Aug. to, 1886. 


BASSEIN. — The Inspector-General of 
Police concluded his remarks on this gang 
of dacoits by the following well-deserved en- 
comium on the Karens : — 


“T would also desire to bring to the favor- 
able consideration of Government the splen- 
did work done by the Rev. Mr. Nichols and 
his Karens. Mr. Nichols himself, at the ex- 
pense of great personal discomfort, joined 
one of the pursuing parties, while the Karens 
acted as scouts and advance guards to them 
all. They on more than one occasion at- 
tacked the rebels unaided, killing some of 
them; but I regret having to record, that a 
small party, in their zeal to overtake the reb- 
els in a country unknown to them, were sur- 
prised and slaughtered. [This is an error; 
only one Karen lost his life on that occasion. 
L. W. C.] Out of fifty-five Government arms 
which were made over to the Karens who 
volunteered to assist Government, they re- 
turned fifty at the end of their campaign ; the 


remaining five being taken from five of them 
at the expense of their lives.” — Rangoon 
Gazette of July 27, 1886. 


HENTHADA. — As for us, we are driven 
half to death; what with heart-rending ac- 
counts of villages ransacked by dacoits, Chin 
and Karen refugees sick and dying on our 
over-crowded premises, etc., in addition to 
our school and general mission-work. We 
have reason to believe, however, that these 
evils are to be overruled for the immediate 
good, at least of the inferior races. Ten have 
recently been received into one of our jungle 
churches, and twelve into the city church this 
rains, four of whom are Chins, and nine of 
whom are pupils in our town school, who, 
with three young people from brother Has- 
call’s school, were baptized by their respective 
pastors Sunday before last. Thus we have 
occasion to rejoice together in our common 
joys, as well as to mourn together our common 
losses. — REv. W. F. THomas, Aug. 14, 1886. 


MADRAS. — During the quarter ending in 
June, the walls of our new chapel rose to their 
destined height, and the baptism of four con- 
verts led us to hope for the more rapid 
pee of the heavenly temple built with such 
iving stones. The accession of a new teacher 
for our boys’ school, and of a young Nellore 
preacher fresh from the seminary at Ramapa- 
tam, have also led us to look forward with 
greater hope. Nothing remarkable has oc- 
curred in our work, unless it be the remark- 
able and unmerited blessings of continued 
life and ability to labor here.— REv. N. M. 
WATERBURY, Aug. 13, 1886. 


WHEN Christians have ceased to be inter- 
ested in mission-work, they have ceased to 
love and obey their Master. A loving, loyal 
church will be enthusiastic to convert the 
world. It will believe in soul-winning. 
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MISSIONARY OUTLOOK. 


NATIVE PREACHING. — This question of 
native Christian teachers for all foreign coun- 
tries is coming rapidly to the front, and will 
refuse to “down.” Any one who will think 
on the subject will conceive the great and al- 
most insuperable difficulty in the way of any 
foreigner coming to this country and attempt- 
ing to promulgate truth, religious or scientific 
or otherwise, by means of a vocabulary of a 
thousand or fifteen hundred words, out of the 
hundred thousand forms-of speech prevalent 
in our language. Not only would such speak- 
ers be limited to the expression of the sim- 
plest statement of fact, but they would be 
unable to adjust those expressions to the best 
understanding of the people. This is the 
condition of hundreds, even thousands, of our 
missionaries to-day. We ought to get out from 
under this at the earliest possible moment. 
Oriental Christians, “native and to the man- 
ner born,” could far more effectively preach 
the gospel to their people than the imported 
English-speaking missionaries with their lim- 
ited vocabulary, and their literal methods, as 
contrasted with the extravagant hyperbole of 
the East. What we want, then, is native 
Eastern missionaries for the East, native 
Chinese missionaries for China, and Japanese 
preachers standing in Japanese pulpits. Rev. 
C. S. Eby of Japan, who is visiting this coun- 
try in the interest of the Christian College of 
Tokio, being introduced by Mr. Cook, declared 
very emphatically, that “foreigners cannot 
evangelize Japan, that work can be accom- 
plished only by the natives.” In all countries 
native preachers are the best, indeed the only 
efficient, means of propagating the gospel. 
And this is the real gospel method. — Zhe 
Christian at Work. 


REFLEX INFLUENCE. — If the awakening 
of the churches to a sense of responsibility 
for the heathen has produced the missions, 
the missions have re-acted upon the churches, 
and helped to stir up a tenfold activity in 
evangelizing the miasses at home. Of this, the 
story of the Church of England presents an 
illustration which is almost startling. Her 


contribution to foreign missions during the last 
twenty-five years is estimated at somewhat 
more than ten millions sterling. But so far 
from this large export of her resources having 
crippled her domestic work, during the same 
quarter of a century she has voluntarily spent 
at least seventy millions more in strengthening 
her position and making effectual her labors 
among her children athome. Surely her gifts 
to the heathen have returned into her own 
bosom. — Quarterly Review. 


GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY IN INDIA 
during the last three decades : — 


urma, 

Inp1a. 

Ceylon 

1851.| 1861. 1871. 1881. 1881. 

Missionaries . . 338 479 488 586 658 

Native Pastors . 21 97 225 461 674 
Native Lay 

Preachers . . 493) 1,266 | 1,985 | 2,488 2,988 


417,373 | 528,590 


Communicants . 14,661) 24,976 | 52,816 |113,325 | 154,097 


Native Christians, | 91,092 | 138,731 | 224,258 


There are two points of special interest 
connected with the above statistics. First, 
the fact that the ratio of advance of the na- 
tive Christians increases with each decade. 
From 1851 to 1861 the increase was 52 per 
cent; from 1861 to 1871, 61 per cent; from 
1871 to 1881, 86 per cent. At this rate there 
will be more than one million Protestant Chris- 
tianns in India, Burma, and Ceylon before 
the close of the century. There are more 
Christians in India than there were in the 
Roman Empire at the close of the first cen- 
tury. Two hundred and seventy years after 
the death of Christ, heathenism was so strong 
in the Roman Empire as to carry a bitter per- 
secution under the Emperor Diocletian. If it 
took three hundred years for the Christianity 
of the early Church to overcome the waning 
paganism of Europe, are we to be discouraged 
because in less than one hundred years a 
greater paganism than Greece and Rome ever 
saw has not been entirely overthrown? An- 
other fact worthy of note is that while the 
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foreign missionaries in thirty years have in- 
creased only from 339 to 586, or 73 per cent, 
the native ordained pastors have advanced 
from 21 to 461, or more than 2,000 per cent; 
while the number of native lay preachers, 
which in 1851 was 493, in 1881 had increased 
to 2,488, showing that the native Christians 
are gradually taking the work into their own 
hands. — Rev. JoHn H. WyckorF in the 
Christian at Work. 


DISCOVERY ON THE CONGO. — Lieu- 
tenant Kund, of the German African Society 
for the Congo, on foot, and with the help of 
the compass only, accompanied by a few 
Loango men, made a journey from Stanley 
Pool to the Kuango and Kassai, crossing the 
Sankulu, and going still farther north till he 
met a great river called the Ikatta which he 
followed northward and westward till it flowed 
through Lake Leopold (which he regards 
merely as a lacustrine enlargement of the river) 
out again into the stream called the Mfimi, 
which is simply a continuation of the Ikatta, 
and which he followed down to its confluence 
with the great Sankulu River, and thus with 
the Congo. — Service for the King. 


RUM IS RUIN, in Africa as everywhere 
else. A Mohammedan chief on the Niger 
has sent to petition Bishop Crowther, implor- 
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ing him to prevent the sale of intoxicants 
among his people. He says, — 


“It is no long subject. It is about darasa (rum), 
barasa, barasa, barasa. My God! it has ruined our 
land; it has very, very much ruined our people, so 
that our people have become foolish. I have 
made a law that no one may buy or sell it, and 
that every one who is caught in selling it, his 
house shall be broken up; and that every one 
who is found drunk shall be killed; and have said 
to all Christian merchants that they may deal in 
every thing except darasa.” He goes on to be- 
seech the bishop to help him, so that he cannot 
only make these laws, but have them obeyed. 
“For God’s sake, and the prophet’s sake, whom 
He has sent, the bishop must help us in this dar- 
asa matter!” One has need of infinite faith in 
the power of the gospel in the face of such an 
appeal from non-Christian people for protection 
against Christian (!) commerce. God help the 
right !— Northern Christian Advocate. 


TIBET.— The Moravians, those bold pi- 
oneers, have penetrated to the frontiers of Ti- 
bet, and are settled at Kyelang in the province 
of Lahoul, and Poo in the province of Kuna- 
war. There, from ten to twenty thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, they are hold- 
ing their ground, and setting thgir face to- 
wards the last closed door of Asia. Their 
nearest neighbors on the mission-field are at 
Kotghur, distant thirteen days’ journey. — 
Baptist Weekly. 


MISSIONARY NEWS. 


“A Century of Protestant Missions” is the 
title of a book just published in England by the 
Rev. James Johnston. 
estimate, that, while 3,000,000 converts have been 
added to the churches, there are now 200,000,000 
more heathen in the world than there were when 
Protestant missions bégan a hundred years ago. 
In the Methodist Episcopal Church, the éz- 
crease of the missionary collections over last year 
to this time is $129,685, with forty fall Conferences 
yet to hear from. The call for a re-enforcement 
of twenty-five new missionaries for India is pro- 
ducing a great missionary enthusiasm. Seventy 
have offered to go, and others are still coming 
forward. —— The Presbyterian Foreign Missionary 


It makes the startling , 


Board say they “have become an extensive and 
far-reaching medical missionary society, employ- 
ing now twenty-four medical missionaries, male 
and female, with four hospitals, nearly twenty 
dispensaries, and reaching not less than fifty thou- 
sand patients yearly.” —— Rev. T. P. Bell of South 
Carolina has been chosen assistant corresponding 
secretary of the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission 
Board, and will edit the “ Foreign Mission Jour- 
nal,” the organ of the Board. The receipts of last 
year were $83,854.31, exclusive of loans, a larger 
sum than was ever received before in one year; 
but the expenditures were $93,600.75, and the debt 
$8,647.90. The American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety made donations to the Board for distributing 
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Scriptures, amounting to $2,525. Twelve mission- 
aries were sent out last year. The summary 
of the work of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions is as follows: Mis- 
sions, 22; stations, 85; out-stations, 810; ordained 
missionaries (10 physicians), 159; physicians not 
ordained, 7 men and 4 women, 11; other male as- 
sistants, 7; women (wives 156; unmarried, besides 
physicians, 101), 257; whole number of laborers 
sent from this country, 434; native pastors, 151; 
native teachers and catechists, 412; native school- 
teachers, 1,141; other native helpers, 260; whole 
number of native laborers, 2,398; pages printed, 
15,145,716; churches, 310; members, 26,065 ; added 
during the year, 3,481; whole number from the 
first, 98,183; high schools, theological seminaries, 
and station classes, 56; pupils, 2,352; boarding- 
schools for girls, 41; pupils, 1,958; common 
schools, 856; pupils, 32,577; whole number under 
instruction, 39,877 ; receipts from all sources, $500,- 
683; expenditures, $658,285. The deficiency was 
made up by appropriations from the Swett and 
Otis bequests, so that there was a balance in the 
treasury at the end of the year, of $1,381. 
EUROPE. —Russia.— The curators’ of 
schools in St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Wilna 
direct that religious instruction may be given to 
Protestants, but only in the Russian language. 
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As nearly all the Protestants are foreigners, this 
concession is not all that could be wished, but is a 
great improvement. —— Turkey. — The Turkish 
government grows more hostile to missionary 
work. The Bulgarian Christian newspaper, the 
“ Zornitza,” issued by the American missionaries 
in Constantinople, has been suppressed, and the 
minister of public instruction is suppressing mis- 
sion schools. 

AFRICA. — The work of the Church Mission- 
ary Society at Uganda, Central Africa, continues 
to prosper. The persecutions have apparently 
subsided for the present, and the fickle king is 
again looking on the missionaries with some favor. 
—— Rev. Henry Perrott Parker has been appointed 
Bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa, in place of 
Bishop Hannington who was murdered. Mr. 
Parker has been secretary of the Church missions 
at Calcutta. Mr. O’Flaherty, who has rendered 
valuable servic. in the Uganda mission from the 
beginning, died on his way to England. The 
King Mwanga permitted him to leave on account 
of ill health, but would not consent to allow 
Messrs. Ashe and MacKay to do so. Intelligence 
has been received by cable, that the king has put 
to death all the Protestant and Roman-Catholic 
converts in Uganda, and the missionaries are in 
great peril. 


DONATIONS 
RECEIVED IN SEPTEMBER, 1886. 


MAINE, $180.46. 


York Asso., Kennebunk, ch., 7; Acton, ch., 1,—8; 
Waldoboro’, rst ch., 11.63; Waldo, quarterly meet- 
ing coll.,5; Lebanon and No. Berwick, ch., 6.51; 
Penobscot Asso., J.C. White, tr., Bangor, 2d ch., 
5; do., S. S., 18.39; Kenduskeag, ch., 7; Charles- 
ton, ch.,17.30; West Hampden, ch., 2; rst Hamp- 
den ch., 5; West Levant, ch., 3.75; East Corinth, 
ch., 3; Mrs. W. B. Cushman, 1; coll. at Asso., 
316.83, — 29:47: Paris, 1st ch., con. in pt.,17; Liv- 
ermore Falls, ch., - Warren, ch., 19.90; 
Bowdoinham Asso., J. E. Brainard, tr., Jay, ch., 
2; Bath, ch., 2.85; Lubec, ch., 6; Nobleboro’, 
1st ch., J. M. Rollins, 1; 

From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $423.08. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, $111.14. 


Lebanon, ch., 27.40; Lake Village, ch., 5; Mere- 
dith Asso., H. F. Brown, tr., rst Sanbornton ch., 
5.21; Campton, ch., 4.25; Meredith, ch., 8,— 
17.46; ery He W. H. Allen, tr., Brad- 
ford, ch., 10; . ch.,5,—15; Dublin Asso., 
J. Hammond, tr., East Jaffrey, ch., 24.48; Troy, 
ch., 5; Portsmouth Asso., B. R. Jewell, tr., So. 
Hampton, ch., 12.55; Plaistow, ch.,2; Deerfield, 
Charlotte Stevens, 1, — 15.55; Newton, ch., add’l, 


1.25; 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $178.26. 


VERMONT, $51.92. 


Lamoille Asso., coll.,14.47; East Bethel, ch., 5.20; 

Windham Co. Asso., S. H. Sherman, tr., Brook- 

line, ch., 3; Pondville, ch., 10; Whitingham, ch., 

16.50; Wilmington, ch., 2.75, — 32.25; 5I 92 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $170.55. 


$180 46 
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MASSACHUSETTS, $1,648.16. 


Clinton, rst ch., for sup. Solomon Vencutiah, care 
r. Clough, 25; Boston, Rev. Wm. Dean, D.D., 
for outfit and passage of a miss’y family to the 
Chinese at Bangkok, Siam, 1,000; Barre, ch., 
2.12; Amherst, ch., 7.10; West Dedham, ch., 
4-35; East Gloucester, A. P. Wonson, for sup. 
Kyau Zau, care Rev. W. F. Thomas, 35; Groton, 
ch., 23.63; Medfield, ch., Charles Dunn, 10; Mrs. 
Charles Dunn, 2,— 12; Wachusett Asso., L. H. 
Bradford, tr., So. Gardner, ch., 18.76; Holden, 
ch., 40; Harvard, ch., 43; Westminster, ch.,!29.ge, 
— 131.08; Barnstable Asso., G. F. Bassett, tr., 
Vineyard Haven, ch., 5; Chatham, ch., 1; Oster- 
ville, ch., 5; Edgartown, ch., 5,— 16; Chelsea, 
Cary Av. ch., A. D. Bosson, tr., 65; Wakefield, 
ch., Miss. Band, for work, care Mrs. W. F. 
Thomas, 90; Kingston, ch., 40; Quincy Point, 
Busy Bee Miss’n Band, for sup. stu., care Rev. 
. F. Thomas, 20; Hanover, ch., 12; Dorches- 
ter, a friend, tow. sup. Sungiah, care Rev. D. 
Downie, 20; Northampton, rst ch., Young Peo- 
le’s Christian Asso., for education David, care 
ev. L. J. Denchfield, 19; Greenville, Judson 
Mission Class, for boys’ school, Maulmain, 2.40; 
Three Rivers, ch., 4; Woodville, ch., 7; Frank- 


lin Asso., J. A. Rice, tr., 19; Roslindale, ch., 
-74; Belchertown, ch., Henry Graves, tr., — 
outh Framingham, ch., 12.10; Dighton, c 

15; West Townsend, ch., 12.32; Fiskdale, ch., 


3.82 ; 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $6,528.61. 


$1,648 16 


if 
| 
| 
| 
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RHODE ISLAND, $366.39. 


Providence, Mrs. J. B. Johnson, profits on sale ot 
book, ‘“‘ Child-life in Burma,” 1.40; First ch., 
(of wh. 14.27 is con. coll’n, and 60 fr. G. D. Wil- 
cox, M.D.), 129.99; Newport, 1st ch., for the 
French chapel, 75; Pawtucket, rst ch D 


Horton, tr., 149.25; Oak Lawn, ch., W. F. Bray- | 


ton, tr., 10; Warren, Bennie Church to become a 
Rope Holder, .75; 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $906.64. 


CONNECTICUT, $75.72. 


East Lyme, 2d ch., 19.68; Rainbow, tow. sup. Sir- 
Kir-po and Be-thar, in Dr, Cross’s sch., Henry 
P. Clark, 12.50; Geo. W. Hodge, 12.30; Wm. L. 
Bidwell, 25, — 50; Middletown, ch., 3.04; Lyme, 
Rev. Wallace Crocker, 3; 


From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $985.22. 


NEW YORK, $1,297.73. 


Albany, Mrs. Elnathan Sweet, to const. her son, 
Inathan Sweet, jun., H. L.M., 100; Newburg, 
F. D. Peirson, 8; Berne and Knox, ch., 10; Du- 
anesburg and Florida, 2.15; Grapeville, 5; Grove- 
nor Corners, 1.e6; Rensselaerville, 3; Westerlo, 
8.50; West Kill, 3.80; per S. H. Smith, tr.,— 
3-71; — avails of jewelry sold,for Up. Burma, care 
ev. J. N. Cushing, 60; Sand Lake, Ladies’ Home 
and Foreign Miss. Soc., 28.50; Savona, J. B. Pe- 
terson, for Congo Miss’n, .50; Buffalo Asso., A.C. 
Anthony, tr., Boston, ch., 7.90; Arcade, ch., 10.37; 
Amherst, ch., 50; Holland, ch., 10; Alden, ch., 
5; Hamburg, ch., 15.25; Evans, ch., 1.50,— 
100.02; Orleans Co. Asso., per J. M. Dibble, tr., 
Alabama, ch., 10; Knowlesville, ch., 4; Gaines 
and Murray, ch., 4,—18; Oswego, 1st ch., W. 
H. Kenyon, tr., 59.30; Jasper, Mrs. C. Wyckoff, 
1, for the Congo Mission; Chemung River Asso., 
G. W. Bullard, tr., Athens, ch., 7.55; Big Fleets, 
ch,, 1; Campbell and Irwin, ch., 16.40; Painted 
Post, ch., 24.85; South Creek, ch., 5, — 54.80; 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., 
Southern N. Y. Asso., New York, Calvary ch., 
5; Mrs. J. H. Britton, 5; 

Long Island Asso., Brooklyn, Central ch., 5.54; 
Port Jefferson, ch., 25.22; 

Union Asso., Kent Cliffs, First Kent ch., 7.37; 
Carmel, ch., 20.50; Ludingtonville, 2d Kent ch., 
20; Farmers’ Mills, Kent and Fishkill, ch., 8; 
Croton Falls, ch., 48.80; Banksville, ch., 21; 
coll, at meeting of Union Asso., 4.15; 

Dutchess Asso., rst Pawling ch., 7.16; Pawling, 
Central ch., con. by Mrs. H. M. Allen, for depot 
evangelization, care Mrs. M. B. Ingalls, Thong- 
zai, 12.50; 

Hudson River Central Asso., the Corner ch., 2.12; 
Roxbury, East Branch, ch., 4.09; Port Jervis, 
“ Forfeits,” .50; Ellenville, con. of R. M. Van 
Syckler, 5; 

North Gage, ch., 

Troy, con. of C. L. Catlin, 

Coli. per Rev. G. H. Brigham, Dist. Sec., Black 
River Asso., Clayton, ch., 
Cattaraugus Asso., East Ashford, ch., 3.50; Hins- 
dale, ch., 10; Ischua, 1.45; Olean, 1; a sister, 1; 
Sandusky, ch., 2; Edwin Bennett, 2; Mrs. J 

Linderman, 3; coll. at Asso., 11.07; 

Cayuga Asso., Auburn, 2d ch., 27.97; Genoa, ch., 
8.35; Moravia, ch., 6.97; Sennett, ch., 31.02; 
Throopsville, ch., 23.39; Union Springs, ch., 7; 
Venice, ch., 3.50; Victory, ch., .85; Weedsport, 
ch., 33.85; 

Canisteo River Asso., East Cameron, ch., 5.05; 
Bingham and Spring Mills, ch., 5; Throopsburg, 
ch., 10.60; Ulysses, ch., 5; Woodhull, ch., 13; 

Chautauqua Asso., Brocton, ch., 8.50; Busti, ch., 
3.75; Chautauqua, ch., 4; Cherry Creek, ch., 
14.25; Findley’s Lake, ch., 3; Frewsburgh, ch., 
3.50; do., S. 5., 2.86; Harmony, ch., 2.50; Na- 

li, ch., 3.25; Sherman, ch., 4.10; West Port- 
wf ch., 11.05; Dewittville, ch., 2; fr. Asso., 
.84; I. Barto, 1.00; 

Cortland Asso., Cortland, ch., 7.42; Homer, ch., 
17.71; Lansing and Groton, ch., 12.15; McGraw- 
ville, ch., 17.60; Milan, ch., 5.32; No. Lansing, 
ch., 8.30; Virgil, ch., 1; 


Donations. 


$366 39 


75 72 


453 83 
Io oo 


30 76 


129 12 


37 02 


142 90 


38 65 


64 60 


Deposit Asso., coll. at Asso., 

Hudson River North Asso., Cohoes, ch., 18.19; 
Schenectady, Emmanuel S. S., 16.03; 

Lake George Asso., for permanent fund for Bur- 
man Mission, 

Niagara Asso., Wilson, ch., for the Judson Fund 

Onondaga Asso., Fayetteville, ch., 35.50; Baid- 
winsville, ch., 3.75; No. Manlius, ch., 15; 

Ontario Asso., Arcadia, ch., 5; Benton, ch., 56; 
mel, ch., 20.75; Middlesex, ch., 2.50; Naples, 
ch., 3.22; 

Saratoga Asso., Galway, ch., 16.50; Stillwater, 2d 


ch., 40; 

Steuben Asso., Monterey, ch., 2.26; South Brad- 
ford, ch., 5.t9; Wayne, ch., 1; 

Stephentown Asso., fr. tr , 

From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $4,145.78. 


NEW JERSEY, $218.41. 


New Monmouth, Thomas Roberts, 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Cherryville, ch., 

Trenton Asso., Keyport, ch., 86.72; do., S. S., 10; 
Centreville, S.S., 3; Newport, ch., 3; 

West Asso., rst Cape May, friend, thro’ pastor, 

Coll. per Rev. A. H. Burlingham, Dist. Sec., 
East N. J. Asso., Red Bank, ch., add'l, 11.50; 
Newark, Fairmount ch., 5.19; Rahway, 1st ch., 
Miss. Band of S. S., for sup. nat. pr., Vin Cota- 
sami, care Dr. Downie, 30; 

From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $1,859.09. 


PENNSYLVANIA, $358.or. 


West Springfield, ch., 17.25; do. S. S., 1.25; 

Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Beaver 
Zoar, ch., 2.50; Zion, ch., 11.70; Harmony 
ch., 2.58; 

Bradford Asso., Union, ch., 

Bridgewater Asso., Dimock, ch., 5.52; Halstead, 
ch., 3.50; coll. at Asso., 10.50; 

Centre Asso., Shirleysburgh, ch., 4.83; Logan’s 
Valley, Fruitful Branch Band, 6; Mill Creek, 
ch., 3; Altoona, Light Bearers, 8; 

French Creek Asso., Linesville, ch.,6; Carmel, 


ch., 9.353 
Indiana Asso., East Mahoning, ch., 6.30; Brush 
Valley, ch., 1; Crooked Creek, ch., 3; Saltsburgh, 
ch., 2; Shiloh, ch., 5; West Lebanon, ch., 1; 
Monongahela Asso., various churches, thro’ tr. of 
Asso., in all, 26.71; Mt. Moriah, ch., 8.20; Great 
Bethel, cash, 38; do., a friend, 1; do., Mr. Porter 


Craig, 2; 

Oil Creek Asso., Cambridge, ch., 

No. Philadelphia Asso., Lawrenceville, ch., 8.13; 
Mt. Pleasant, ch., 22.04; 

Philadelphia Asso., 3d ch., 8; Media, R. C. Ste- 
vens, 2; Angora, S. S., 23.54; Miss S. C. Griffith, 
to; Frankford Ave., cash, 17.51; 

Ten Mile Asso., Mt. Hermon, 5; Pleasant Grove, 


.503 

Weish Asso., Pittston, Welsh ch., 30; Nanticoke, 
ch., 2.95; Arnot, ch., 3.65; Jermyn, ch., .50; 
Pittsburgh, Welsh ch., 10; Drifton, ch., 5; Par- 
sons, ch., 5; 

Wyoming Asso., Braintrim, ch., 1.50; Eaton, Mr. 
A. Barber, 1; Wyalusing. add'l, 1.50; 

From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $5,000.96. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, $22.05. 


Coll. per Rev. R. M. Luther, Dist. Sec., Washing- 
ton, E-st. ch., 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $40.53. 


WEST VIRGINIA, $602.55. 


Coll. per Rev. Thos. Allen, Dist. Sec., Judson 
Asso., for sup. La Mwie, nat. pr., care Rev. A. 
Bunker, Bethany, ch., 3; Bethesda, ch., 5.10; 
Bingamon, ch., 1.40; Bethlehem, ch.,1; Dent's 
Run, ch., 6.55; Dunkard’s Valley, ch., .40; Fair 
View, ch., 15; Harmony, ch., 4.57; Hepzibah, 
ch., .50; Olive Branch, ch., 4.79; Mt. Zion, ch., 

.25; Philadelphia, ch., 3; Pine Fork, ch., 1; 
i. ch., 1.75; St. Paul, ch., .25; Union, ch., 
3.38; Vermont, ch., 6.45; West Warren, ch., 
1.73; Shinston, ch., 3.10; coll. at Asso., 4.81; 


[ November, 


$19 75 
34 22 


3 00 
5 34 
54 25 


87 47 
56 50 


8 45 
I oo 


190 


54 00 


102 72 
5 00 


46 69 


18 50 
16 78 
2 00 


19.52 


21 83 
15 35 


18 30 


75 9t 
5 00 
30 17 


61 05 


12 50 
57 10 


400 


22 05 


72 03 


1886. | 


Goshen Asso., for sup. Shway Ko, care Rev. A. 
Bunker, Cheat River, ch., 3.45; Ebenezer, ch., 
3.75; Forks of Cheat, ch., 7; Independence. ch., 
6; Nebo, ch., 2.50; Oak Grove, ch., 1.50; Pala- 
tine, ch., 6.50; Pleasant Grove, ch., 1.85; Pleas- 
ant Hill, ch., .60; Zoar, ch., 10; coll’n, 29; 

Broad Run Asso., 

Mount Pisgah Asso., 

Teays Valley Asso., 

Guyandotte Asso., for sup. Sah Yah, nat. pr., care 
Mrs. C. B. Thomas, 

Union Asso. (of wh. 75 is for sup. Ah Son, nat. pr., 
care Rev. S. B. Partridge, and 75 for sup. Hi- 
cheek, care Rev. W. Ashmore, jun.), Beulah, 
ch., 9.60; Belington, ch., 5.55; Boothsville, ch., 
6.28; Calvary, ch., 6; Clover Run, ch., .70; 
Clarksburg, ch., 28.34; Coon’s Run, ch., 38.15; 
Edray, ch., .50; Flemington, ch., 1.70; Grafton, 
ch., 6.06; Glady Creek, ch., 1; Harmony Grove, 
ch., 5-75; Hepzibah, ch., 1.25; Little Bethel, ch., 
4.55; Middleville, ch., 10; Philippi, ch., 7.50; 
Simpson Creek, ch., 16; Shin’s Run, ch., 4.50; 
Sand Run, ch., 1; Union, ch., .35; Valley Head, 
ch., .55; Webster, ch., 1.25; 

From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $852.03. 


OHIO, $699.40. 


Coll. per Rev. Thomas Allen, Dist. Sec., Ashta- 
bula Asso., Cherry Valley, Rev. Geo. E. Hatch, 
5; Kingsville, S. S., for education Tee-lay, in 
Mrs. Crumb’s School, 25; Richmond, ch., 1.29; 
Sheffield, Rev. E, Dibble, 6; Thompson, ch., 7; 

Clinton Asso. , Cowan’s Creek, ch., 1.30; Greenfield, 
ch., 8.10; do., S. S., 8.75; Hillsboro’, ch., 1.50; 
Jamestown, ch., 6.25; Jonah’s Run, ch., 27; Mil- 
ledgeville, ch., .75; Pleasant View, ch., 2; Rox- 
abell, ch., 6; Sugar Creek, ch., 3.50; 

Clermont Asso., Clermontville, ch., 1; New Rich- 
mond, ch., 4.15; Stone Lick Valley, ch.,5; cash, 


+503 

Dayton Asso., Dayton, 1st ch., Young People’s 
Asso., 25.57; Dayton, Linden Ave., A. E. 
Stevens, 209.85; do., Ladies’ social and miss’n 
circle, for Congo Miss’n, 12.50; 

Lorain Asso., La Grange, ch., 

Mad River Asso., Big Darby, ch., 6.50; Lena, ch., 
20; Milford Centre, ch., 1; Mill Creek, ch., 8.34; 
Mingo, ch., 1.50; A. North, 2.50; 

Mansfield Asso., Savannah, ch., 3.75; Windsor, ch., 
7.15; John H. Cox, 1; 

Marietta Asso., Troy, ch., 2.82; Centre Valley, ch., 
5.67; Lawrence, ch., 2.50; Independence, ch., 

.35; Marietta, S. S., 8.37; Newport, ch., 3.14; 

uskingum Valley, ch., 2.20; New Harmony, 
ch., 1.50; 

Miami Asso., Cincinnati, gth ch., 40.12; do., S. S., 


Me Vernon Asso., Eden, ch., 

Ohio Asso., Rev. J. M. Kelley, 4; Salida Creek, 
ch., 1; South Point, ch., 2; coll. at Asso., 12.75; 

Portsmouth Asso., Ironton, ch., 

Scioto Asso., 

Wooster Asso., Sterling, ch., 

Zanesville Asso., Ark Spring, ch., 2.37; Salt Creek, 
ch., 8.80; Windsor, ch., 1.70; 

Zoar Asso. (of wh. 75 is for sup. of Goodoor Yeriah, 
nat. pr., care Dr. Clough), Beaver, ch., 1.25; 
Cadiz, ch., .50; Clear Fork, ch., 21.50; Ebenezer, 
ch., 8.75; Martin’s "4 ch., 4.50; Morristown, 
ch., 5.30; Mt. Moriah, ch., 16.25; Stillwater, ch., 
15.25; Union Valley, ch., 7.56; New Trenton, 
ch., 6; coll., 10.14; 

From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $2,921.48. 


INDIANA, $195.93- 


Aurora, rst ch., Mite Gatherers For. Miss. Band, 
for sup. Moung Toon, care Miss S. E. Haswell, 

Coll. per Rev. 5S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., White 
Lick Asso., Stilesville, ch., 3.40; Cartersburg, 
ch., 7.10; 

Indianapolis Asso., Lawrence, ch., 3; Lebanon, 

ch., 9; Crooked Creek, ch., 2; 

Long | Asso., Vevay, ch., 6.50; Macedonia, 
ch., 3.15; Grant’s Creek, ch., 6; Olive Branch, 
ch., 1.85; Fredonia, ch., 1.35; Long Run, ch., 3.83; 

Flat Rock Asso., Sharon, ch., 5.65; 2d Mt. Pleas- 
ant ch., 5; Little Blue River, ch., 13.40; Haw 
Creek, ch., 4.42; Lewis Creek, ch., 5; Adams, 
ch., 3.38; 


Donations. 


$72 15 
105 15 
75 42 
79 22 


42 00 


156 58 


44 29 


65 15 


to 65 


97 00 


23 50 


To 50 


14 00 


24 03 


36 85 


Coffee Creek Asso., Coffee Creek, ch., 4.25; Hope- 
well, ch., 2.50; coll. at Asso., 10; 


Laughery Asso., Hogan Hill, ch., 2; Sparta, ch., 
3-40; Lawrenceburg, ch., 2; Moore’s Hill, ch., 
pi 


Bedford Asso., Bloomington, ch., 2.70; Boggs 
Creek, ch., 1; 

Bethel Asso., Salem, 

Perry Co. Asso., B. Comstock and wife, 1.25; 
Pleasant Ridge, ch., .55; coll. at Asso., 7.55; 

Brownstown Asso., Brownstown, ch., 1.30; coll. at 
Asso., 5.753 

Monticello Asso., Pine Grove, ch., 4; Wolcott, ch., 
1.50; Pilot Grove, ch., 1.25; Woodland, ch., 7; 
Rensselaer, ch., 2; Lake Village, ch., 1.30; 
Monticello, ch., .25; Mt. Zion, ch., .25; Monon, 


ch., .25; 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $589.63. 


ILLINOIS, $204.84. 


Rosecrans, A. B. Howe (of wh. 2.50 is for Congo 
Miss’n, and 2.50 for Upper Burma), 

Coll. per Rev. & M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Mattoon 
Asso., Arthur, ch., Woman’s Circle, 

Mt. Olive Asso., Pinkneyville, ch., 

Bloomfield Asso., Tuscola, ch., 

Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Bloom- 
ington Asso., Bloomington, Mrs. Hewett’s S. S. 
class, for stu., Ongole, 12.50; Deer Creek, ch., 
37-25; El Paso, S. 5S., for stu., Ongole, 25; Mer- 
iden, S. S., 1.56; Pontiac, ch., 13.81; Washing- 
ton, ch., 2.50; 

Dixon Asso., Erie, ch., 2.25; Lena, ch., 3.50; Ster- 
ling, ch., .25; 

Peoria Asso., Osceola, ch., 14; Pleasant Grove, 


S. 

Rock Island Asso., Cordova, S. S., 8.85; Mt. Pleas- 
ant, ch., 9.28; Moline, 3d ch., .50; Rock Island, 
2d ch., .50; Reynolds, Rev. B. F. Colwell and 


wife, 5; 

Bloomfield Asso., Champaign, ch., 12.50; Urbana, 
ch., 32.68; 

Clear Creek Asso., Anna, Miss Dr. Mace, 

Louisville Asso., Cole Springs, ch., .50; Little Prai- 
rie, tst ch., Dr. Anderson, .25; Mt. Pleasant, 


ch., 2; 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $1,280.82. 


IOWA, $378.15. 
Sibley, rst ch., 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec.,‘ Burling- 
ton Asso., Burlington, Walnut-st. ch., 

Cedar Valley Asso., Charles City, Mary E. Holi- 
oyd, edar Falls, Mrs. J. W. 

‘old Water, N. L. Lockwood, 1; Clear Lake, 
H. M. Day, 1; Hampton, A. Green, 1; Mrs. 
J. B. Stevenson, 1; Janesville, F. Coddington, 
1; Mason City, ch., 7; Osage, J. B. Kingsbury, 
1; Mrs. L. Sawyer, 1; Rockwood, O. A. Dean, 1; 
Rock Grove, ch., 12.50; Sheffield, ch.,1; Wayne, 
ch., 9.50; Waverly, ch. (1 fr. Rev. P. E. Moore), 
2; West Mitchell, ch., 4; miscel. coll., 3.20; 

Central Asso., Carlisle, ch., 3.86; Des Moines, rst 
ch., 3.20; Knoxville, ch., .75; Milo, ch., 1.50; 
New Virginia, ch., 5; Norwalk, ch., .50; New- 
ton, ch., .75; Otley, J. Kelley, 1; Ohio, ch., 5; 
Sherman, ch., 1.55; Summerset, L. Aden and 
wife, 1; Winterset, Mrs. Gratz., 1; 

Centerville Asso., Centerville, ch., 1.40; Concord, 
ch., 2.10; East Shoal Creek, ch., 5.80; Franklin, 
ch., 1.16; Little Flock, ch., 4.45; Molton, ch., 
1; Pleasant Grove, ch., .12; Seymour, ch., .50; 

Coon Valley Asso., Freedom, ch., 3; Guthrie Cen- 
tre, ch., 1.25; Panther Creek, ch., T. T. Van 
Cleaf, .50; ee ch., 15.04; South Coon, ch., 
1.50; Stewart, ch., 1; Union, ch., 1.50; 

Davenport Asso., Camanche, ch., 22; Muscatine, 


253 
East Nodaway Asso., coll. at do., by Rev. H. C. 


Nash, 

Eden Asso., Allerton, ch., 2; Cambria, ch., 7.15; 
Chariton, ch. (of wh. 5 isfr. H. S. Glenn), 5.35; 
Coryden, Mrs. Miles, 1; Goshen, ch.,6; Hiland, 
ch., .o7;_ Hummerston, ch., .50; Leon, R. E. 
Dey, 1; Bullock, 1; Russell, ch., 2.75; Peoria, 
L. W. Greenly, 2; Barnett, .50; Sharon, ch., 
4.50; 
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$16 75 
27 40 


3 7° 
5 00 


9 35 
7:95 


17 80 


10 oo 


It or 


53 20 


25 11 
16 53 
23 79 


37 


21 31 


33 82 


6 00 
215 
2 39 
7 52 
g2 62 4 
6 co 
16 00 
24 13 
45 18 
247 92 
Io 00 
30 | 
II 90 
— 
29.55 
go 12 
I 50 
19 75 
4 25 
11 61 
3 00 
12 87 
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English River Asso., Delta (of wh. 1 is fr. J. Chris- 
mon), 1.30; Fremont, 5.85; Fairview (of wh. 2 is 
fr. L. 3; Highland, Z. McEwen, .5o0; 
Iowka, H. Shellenburger, .25; Sigourney Hol- 
lard and wife, 2; Goldthwaite, 1; So. English, 
Mrs. Smalley, 2.50; What Cheer, J. Loutcher, 5; 

Fox River Asso., Floris, ch., 

Iowa Valley Asso., Grinnell, ch., 

Keokuk Asso., Farmington, Rev. W. Beard, 

Linn Asso., Anamosa, ch., 2; Cedar Rapids, ch., 
1; Fairview, ch., 2; Jordan’s Grove, ch., 4.55; 
Marion, ch., 2.50; Parker’s Grove, ch., 4.05; 
Shelsburg, ch., 3; Van Horn, ch., 5.30; Vinton, 
ch., 1.80; 

Oskaloosa Asso., Ashland, ch., 2.25; Competine, 
A. B. Phelps, 1; daughter, .5o; Ottumwa, E. A. 
Chambers, 2; Mrs. J. R. Burnham, 1; Hedrick, 
Rev. J. F. Tracy, 2; Smith, .50; Pella, J. P. 
Hunt, 1; coll. at do., 1.36; 

Upper Des Moines Asso., Lake City, Rev. Osborn, 
-45; Grand Junction, ch., 21.36; 

Washington Asso., New Haven, C. A. Snyder, 
2.50; Ainsworth, ch., 6.65; 

Western Asso., Dow City, ch., 8; Mapleton, ch. 
(of wh. 3 is fr. Atherton), 4; Riverside, ch., 
9.25; Shaler, ch., 1.50; Woodbine, ch., 7; 

Swedish Asso., Creston, ch., 

oe Norwegian Asso., Cedar Falls, Dan- 
ish ch., 

From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $846.07. 


WISCONSIN, $83.04. 


Milwaukee, Herbert Neil, for the Congo, 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. oes Central 
Asso., Spencer, Rev. N. L. Sweet, 
Dane Asso., Verona (of wh. 3.12 is fr. S. S., and 
25 fr. Rope Holders), 
Dodge Asso., Otsego, Mrs. E. Meredith, 
anesville Asso., Afton, ch., 4; coll. at do., 7.29; 
ke Shore Asso., Waukesha, S. S., 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $325.69. 


MINNESOTA, $26.28. 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Albert Lea, Mrs. M. L. Carr, 

Minnesota Asso., Anoka, ch., 8; St. Paul, Wood- 
bine Park ch., bal., 8.28; 

From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $467.81. 


KANSAS, $13.57- 


Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Central 
Asso., Peabody, ch., 

= River Asso., Valley Falls, ch. (out-sta- 
tion 

Upper Solomon Asso., Big Creek, ch., 

From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $346.74. 


MISSOURI, $77.90. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Greene 
. Asso., for sup. Bundiah, 
Springfield, Col. H. Fletcher, for sup. Tupedo 
Lutchmiah, 
Shoal Creek Asso., 
Chesapeake, ch., 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $660.52. 


MICHIGAN, $74.28. 


Coll. per Rev. S. M. Stimson, Dist. Sec., Huron 
Asso., Elmer, ch., 

Grand Rapids Asso., Paris, ch., 

Washtenaw Asso., Dexter, ch., 

Wayne Asso., Brighton, ch., 

Flint River Asso., Flushing, ch., 23; Lapeer, ch., 
11.07; Gains, ch., 1.25; Hunter’s Creek, ch., 
I. S. Howard, 1; 

From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $793.14. 


DAKOTA, $1.00. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Sioux 


Valley Asso., Egan, Mrs. E. Spencer, 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $64.85. 


Donations. 


26 20 


[Nov., 


NEBRASKA, $24.52. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Custer 


Asso., Holdredge, ch., $3 75 
Omaha Asso., Omaha, S. S., for pr. at Shwaygyeen, 
18.75; Wahoo, S. S. boys, 2.02; 20 77 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $149.50. 
MONTANA, $10.00. 
Twin Bridges, Immanuel ch., Ladies’ Miss. Soc., 10 00 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $10.00. 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY, $12.80. 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Puget 
Sound Asso., Olympia, Rev. Festus Campbell, 
.20 francs, for Congo Miss’n, 3.80; Victoria, ch., 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $129.44. 
CALIFORNIA, $61.50. 
San Diego, rst ch., 34 00 
Coll. per Rev. C. F. Tolman, Dist. Sec., Los An- 
elos Asso., Orange, S. S., for Burma, 1.50; 
‘omona, 26; 27 50 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $207.75. 
KENTUCKY, $3.00. 
Lexington, Jeff R. Potter, 3 00 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $3.00. 
TEXAS, $0.50. 
Porter’s Springs, for the Congo Miss’n, per Rev. 
Wm. T. Chase, 5° 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $1.00. 
MISCELLANEOUS, $138.73. 
General Association of Western States and Territo- 
ries, to apply on back salary of African mission- 
aries on the Congo, 138 73 
From April 1, 1886, to Oct. 1, 1886, $145.23. 
$6,937 98 
LEGACIES. 
Providence, R.I., Deacon William Andrews, 800 00 
Donations and legacies from April 2, 1886, to Sept. 
1, 1886, $29,290 24 
Donations and legacies from April 1, 1886, to Oct. 
1, 1886, $37,028 22 


Contributions to E. Fudson, D.D.’s, Ten-Cent Fund. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Ashland, S. S., Mission Band, 3; Waltham, S. S., 


add’l, .60; Roxbury, Dudley-st. ch., Mission 


Band, 2; $5 60 
CONNECTICUT. 
Jewett City, S.S., 4 00 
NEW YORK. 

Westport, ch., 9; Truxton, S. S., 5; Brooklyn, 

Strong-pl. S.S., 34.34; Malone, ch., add’l, 1.40; 49 74 
NEW JERSEY. 
La Fayette, S. S., 2 00 
OHIO. 

Marietta Valley, S. S., 2; Little Muskingum, ch., 

7 
ILLINOIS. 
Paw Paw, H. F. Gilbert, 50 
IOWA, 
Eoline, S. S., add’l, I 00 
MISSOURI. 
Fredericktown, S. S., 170 
CALIFORNIA, 

Tustin, Miss Metto Norman, 10 
$71 64 
Previously reported, 28,291 61 


$28,363 25 


$22 00 
25 
13 65 
25 
13 32 
21 81 
9 15 
29 75 
5 00 
5 00 
II 00 
I 00 
47 75 
200 
II 29 
10 00 
10 00 
16 28 
5 10 
175 
13 00 
60 00 
2 50 
2 40 
I 00 
12 26 
Ig 00 
5 7° 
36 32 


AMERICAN BAPTIST MISSIONARY UNION. 


ROOMS, TREMONT TEMPLE, BOSTON. 


Corresponding Secretary, Rev. J. N. MURDOCK, D.D., to whom letters relating to the missions and work of the Union 
shouid be addressed. 


Treasurer, E. P. COLEMAN, to whom money for the general treasury should be sent. Drafts, Checks, and Postal Money 
Orders, except for the publications, should be drawn in his favor. Printed instructions for shipping goods to missionaries 
will be mailed, on application to the Treasurer, giving full information. 


DISTRICT SECRETARIES. 
New EnGianp. — Rev. W. S. McKenziz, D.D., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 
New York SouTHErn. — Rev. A. H. BurtincHam, D.D., 9 Murray Street, New York, N.Y. 
New York Centra. — Rev. Gzorce H. Bricuam, Cortland, N.Y. 
SouTHERN. — Rev. R. M. Lutuer, 1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn, 
Mipp.e. — Rev. Tuomas ALLEN, Dayton, Ohio. 
Lake. — Rev>S. M. Stimson, D.D., Terre Haute, Ind. 
WEsTERN. — Rev. C. F. Totman, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
SouTHWESTERN. — Rev. F. N. CLarx, Wright House, Kansas City, Mo. 
NorTHWESTERN, — 


WOMAN'S SOCIETIES. 


Woman's Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, Boston. 
Mrs. O. W. Gates, Corresponding Secretary, Newton Highlands. Miss Marv E. CLarkE, Treasurer, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


Woman's Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of the West, Chicago. 
Mrs. A. M. Bacon, Cor. Sec., 3112 Forest Avenue. Miss Etta F. Haicu, Treasurer, 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Woman's Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of California. 
Mrs. G. S. Apsott, Corresponding Secretary, Oakland. Mrs. B. C. Wricut, Treasurer, San Francisco. 


Woman's Baptist Foreign Missionary Society of Oregon. 
Mrs. E. S. Latourette, Corresponding Secretary, Oregon City. Mrs. P. W. CHANDLER, Treasurer, Forest Grove. 


FORM OF I also give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN Baptist MissIoNaARY UNION dollars, for the 

purposes of the Union, as specified in the Act of Incorporation. And I hereby direct my executor [or 

A LE GAC y. executors] to pay said sum to the Treasurer of said Union, taking his receipt therefor, within 
months after my decease. 


FORM OF T also give, bequeath, and devise to THz American Baptist Missionary UNION one certain lot 
A DEVISE OF of land, with the buildings thereon standing [here describe the premises with exactness and par- 
ticularity], to be held and possessed by the said Union, their successors and assigns forever, for the 

REAL ESTATE. purposes specified in the Act of Incorporation. 


THE BAPTIST The Macazine is the only periodical published exclusively in the interests of the American Baptist 

MISSIONARY Missionary Union. It contains the latest intelligence from the foreign mission fields, together with 
editorials, and articles discussing questions relating to the enterprise of missions, 

MAGAZINE. E1cHTy-sEconD YEAR. The oldest Baptist periodical in America. Terms (postage prepaid), one 

dollar per annum. Ten copies and upwards, or in clubs equal to five per cent of the church-member- 

ship, eighty cents per copy. To clubs equal to ten per cent of the church-membership, seventy cents per copy. The “‘Magazine” 

and “ Helping Hand” to one address, one dollar and twenty-five cents. The “‘ Magazine,” “‘ Helping Hand,” and “ Little 

Helpers,” one dollar and forty cents. 


Please notice the printed date against your name on the Magazine or wrapper. It indicates the time #0 which you have 
paid. Let the figures be made ’86 or ’87. 


THE Published monthly. Represents the work of the Woman’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Societies, 
East and West, and gives extracts from the most interesting missionary letters in the Magazine. 
HELP, ING HAND. Terms PER ANNUM: Single copy, including postage, 40 cents; packages of four or more to the 
address of one person, 28 cents per copy; packages of twenty-five or more to the address of one person, 25 cents per 
copy. 


LITTLE An eight-page monthly for children, Illustrated. 20 cents a year. Two to twenty copies to one 
HELPER Ss address, 15 cents each. Twenty or more copies, 13 cents each. 


Send orders and remittances for publications to 


W. G. CORTHELL, Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


pa 


Brattleboro 


HE excellences of the ESTEY ORGAN may not be told in an ordinary ad- 
vertisement. is i 


This is more fitly done in the Illustrated Catalogue, which con- 
tains engravings, from photographs, of many elegant styles, with full descriptions 
of their attractive features 


The Catalogue is sent free to all applicants 
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New england 
OF Music 


FranklipSquare Boston 


The largest and west-appointed School of Music, Literature, and Art 
IN THE WORLD. 


MUSIC is taught in all its departments, Instrumental and Vocal, including Pianoforte, Organ, Violin, and all Orchestral 
and Band Instruments, Voice Culture and Singing, Harmony, Theory, and Orchestration, Church Music, Oratorio and Chorus 
Practice, Art of Conducting; also, Tuning and Repairing Pianos and Organs. All under the very best teachers, in classes and 
private. 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. — Drawing, Painting, and Modelling from Casts and from Nature, in Crayon, Water and 
Oil Colors; Portraiture and China Decorating with some of the best artists in the country. In classes and private. 

COLLEGE OF ORATORY. -— Vocal Technique, Elocution, Rhetorical Oratory, Dramatic and Lyric Art. 

SCHOOL OF MODERN LANGUAGES.— French, German, and Italian, under the best foreign professors. 
Thorough course leading to diploma. 


- SCHOOL OF GENERAL LITERATURE,.—Common and higher English branches, Latin, Mathematics and 
terature. 

THE NEW HOME is located in the heart of Boston, opty the musical, literary, and artistic centre of America. 
The beautiful park in front, and the surrounding broad streets, make it both healthful and delightful. It is splendidly equipped 
for both home and the schools, furnishing home accommodations for 500 lady students, and class accommodations for 3,000 lady 
and gentlemen students. 


COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. — Well-equipped gymnasium, resident physician, large musical and general 
library; and free classes, lectures by eminent specialists, recitals, concerts, etc., amounting to 180 hours per term. 

RECENT ADDITIONS TO THE FACULTIES.—The maestro Augusto Rotoli, the great Italian tenor and 
singing teacher; Mr. Charles E. Tinney, basso and singing teacher, late of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London; Herr Carl Faelten, 
pianist and teacher; Leandro Campanari, violin virtuoso and teacher; Professor W. J. Rolfe, the eminent Shakspearian scholar 
and critic; Mr. William Willard, the famous portrait painter; and Mile. Emilie Faller, from Paris. 

Two thousand one hundred and eighty-six students, from fifty-six States, Territories, British Provinces, and foreign coun- 
tries, in attendance during the current year. 


TUITION, $5 to $20 per term. Board and room, including steam-heat, electric light, etc., $4.50 to $7.50 per week. 


FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 9, 1886. 


Send for new and beautifully illustrated Calendar, free, to 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin Square, Boston. 
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A FAIRBANKS. | 


STANDARD SCALES 


COMBINE 
Absolute Accuracy, 
Unvarying Accuracy, 
Sensitive Action, 

Durability. 
Hay, Coal, and Railroad Scales; Platform and Counter Scales, 

Druggists’, Confectioners’, and Butchers’ Scales; Leather, 

ool, Cotton, Hide, and Iron Scales, etc., 
WITH EVERY IMPROVEMENT. 

The manufacturers have never been induced by competition 

to deviate from their original purpose of making 


ONLY PERFECT BALANCES. 
Miles’s Safety Alarm 


Money Drawer, 


Trucks, Coffee Mills, 
The Hancock Inspirator, 
Pratt & Cady Valves, 


Forges, etc. 


WAREHOUSES. 
83 MILK ST., BOSTON, FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO. 
311 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


In health a luxury; in sickness a necessity. 


HOLMES’S 
Patent Reclining Chair. 


Price, in hair-cloth or terry, $22.00. Book-rest, $5 extra. 
Packed to go safely to any part of the world. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


F. M. HOLMES FURNITURE CO. 


FURNITURE OF ALL KINDS AT RETAIL. 
Studio Building, 116 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


MM 


Essential to Every Home 
S. S. Library. 


OY 


PAGODA SHADOWS ; OR, STUDIES 
FROM LIFE IN CHINA. 


By ADELE M. FIELDE, of Swatow, China. With 
introduction by Joseph Cook. 16 new illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 12mo, on fine paper. Price, post- 
paid, $1.00. 


OUR GOLD MINE. 


Sixth edition. By Mrs. ADA C. CHAPLIN. An 
illustrated story of our missions in India and 
Burma. Price, post-paid, $1.25. 


Many are enquiring how they may gain some reliable infor- 
mation, in a condensed form, concerning the early history of 
our mission-work, its progress and results up to the present 
time. This book fills the bill exactly, so far as our Baptist 
Missions are concerned. It tells who our missionaries were 
and are, when they were sent out, the fields occupied, the ob- 
stacles overcome, and the results reached. To any who have 
not had an opportunity to inform themselves, this book is just 
what they need. 


MISSIONARY SKETCHES. 


By Dr. S. F. Smiru, formerly editor of the MaGca- 
ZINE; author of “ America,” etc. Brought up to 
date by Rev. E. F. Merriam. Fourth edition. 
Price, post-paid, $1.25. 

We are constantly receiving calls for an epitomized history 
of the several missions of the Union. 

It is invaluable to those who wish to prepare matter for the 
missionary concerts and the mission circles in our churches. 
There is no book that can fill the place of Dr. Smith’s “‘ Mis- 
sionary Sketches.” The name of the author is a sufficient 
guaranty for its historical accuracy. 


W. G. CORTHELL, 


Mission Rooms, Tremont Temple, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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